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** An honest and thoughtless man might, 
** at first, object to other parts of my plan ; 
** but the man who objects to the BALLur must 
““ be, in very essence, a rogue ; for if he were 
** to ta!k until domesday, he could at last fiud 
** out no other reason, than that it would pre- 
** vent bribing, corruption, lying, perjury, 
** enmity between man and mav, drunken- 
** ness, rioting, aud everything disgraceful to 
** the human character and to the country.” 
— Register, 30. October, 1830. 





MR. COBBETT’S ANSWER 


TO 


MR. STANLEY’S MANIFESTO. 


London, 26. Dec., 1832. 

Tre declaration, which was made 
at Lancaster, on the 17. instant, at the 
nomination of candidates for North 
Lancashire, of whom Mr. Sraniey 
(Secretary for poor Ireland!) was one, 
has excited great attention and not little 
indignation amongst all those who are 
anxious to see the prosperity of the 
country restored, and its peace pre- 
served. ‘There were many passages in 
his speech upon this occasion, which 
might merit remark ; but one passage 
in it in particular is of great importance, 
as appearing to contain the determina- 
tion of the servants of the King upon 
the two subjects of SEPTENNIAL 
PARLIAMENTS and the BALLOT. 
With very few exceptions, the friends 
of peace, order, and good government, 
are decidedly of opinion that the Septen- 
nial Bill, which was a direct act of 
usurpation, ought to be instantly re- 
pealed ; and the opinion is not. less 
general amongst the same description 
of persons, that, in order to secure the 


peace and freedom of elections, the 
ballot mode of voting ought to be 
adopted. Mr.Sranuey’s declaration is 
an open declaration of war against all 
this part of the community. I shall 
give his words as I find them reported 
ia the Manchester Advertiser of the 22. 
December ; and when I have so done, 
I shall make such remarks as appear to 
me to be called for by the occasion. 
‘*Gentlemen, when I stated to you 
“that the elective franchise had been 
** greatly extended, I stated to you no 
“more than that of which you were 
“well aware. When I stated to you 
“that, the elective franchise having 
“been so extended, the weight of 
“‘ property—not of large masses un- 
* doubtedly, but of that diffused and 
** general wealth which forms the bless- 
* ings of this country (hear), has been 
“ augmented, I also stated to you that 
‘which every day’s experience con- 
‘* firms and strengthens, But having 
‘so extended the franchise, I should 
‘* be contradicting all the principles and 
“all the professions with which we 
“came forward, if I were to say that 
‘we shall not, at a future period, 
** strenuously and decidedly resist every 
“ attempt to carry that extension fur- 
“ther. (Slight applause.) We came 
“ forward with a great and compre- 
‘‘ hensive measure of reform ; we came 
“ forward with a bill which was devoted 
“ to the nation at large as anew charter 
“of our liberties; we came forward 
‘‘ with one in whose favour those who 
‘‘ were anxious to have gone further 
“ waived their opinions, and assented to 
“it as anew national eompact. The 
“‘ measure which we brought forward 
‘‘ was extensive enough, undoubtedly, 
‘“‘ to alarm some, who yet consented to 
“go along with it, upon the distinct 
« pledye that it should be a final mea- 
“sure. If, therefore, gentlemen, it 
“ should be attempted in another Par- 
“ Jiament, to bring forward any of those 
“ sweeping motions for shortening the 


“ duration of Parligments, aud extend= 
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“‘ ing yet further the elective franchise, | name, or in virtue of his authority; and 


‘for of introducing that which I be-/ that, as to the House of Commons, it 


** jieve is falsely styled the protection 
‘of the ballot, to those measures, as 
“* individuals, and as members o 


“announce at once and openly our de- 
“* termination) to give a decided oppo- 
** sition.” 

Mark the arrogant tone here! One 
would think, that the House of Com- 
mons which is about to assemble, are 
to be merely passive instruments in the 
hands of a body of persons, who are 
here called “* THE GOVERNMENT :” 
one would think, that there is no ** Go- 
vernment,” other than that of these per- 
sons ; that the Government of “ King, 
Lords, and Commons,” which we have 
been accustomed to talk of, has been 
alwaysa mere nominal thing ; and that it 
is now, at any rate, become quite obsolete; 
and that the “ Government,” in fact, is 
neither more nor less than that of a 
single man called a king, who appoints 
twelve or thirteen persons to carry it on 
for him. This is what one would think 
upon reading this very arrogant declara- 
tion of Mr. Sraniey, who seems to 
consider the House of Commons, which 
is about to assemble, as of no use what- 
ever, except to sanction the acts of 
these twelve or thirteen persons, who 
are appointed by the King to carry on 
this strange sort of ‘* Government.” Let 
us hope, however, {that the coming 
House of Commons will not lose much 
time in correcting Mr. Sraniey’s no- 
tions as to this matter ; that it will very 
soon convince him, that the laws and 
constitution of England know nothing 
of any “‘ government” other than that 
of “‘ King, Lords, and Commons ;” that 
these laws and this constitution know 
nothing of “‘ Canrner Councits ;” no- 
thing of “ Ministers” of Government; 


nothing at all of ‘‘ His Majesty's Go- 


vernment ;"’ that these laws and this 
constitution recognise the existence of 
no such bodies ; that they deem “* Lords 
of the Treasury, Secretaries of State,” 
and so forth, SERVANTS of the King ; 
that they call them by no other name ; 
that they hold them responsible for the 
acts which they do in their master’s 
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“‘ Government, we are bound (and I 
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cannot recognise them in that House as 
having any more authority than any 
other member or members of the House. 
ith er individually or collectively, they 
have no right to any precedence there ; 
they have no claim to any distinction ; 
as servants of the King, they cannot 
even sit there ; if they have seats there, 
they have them solely in virtue of the 
voice of the people, and not by appoint- 
ment from the King; that Lord AL- 
THORP, for instance, is, in that House, 
merely a member for Northamptonshire, 
and that, with propriety, he can be heard 
or addressed in no other character what- 
soever. ‘These servants of the King, 
being members of the House, have not 
the smallest claim to any particular seat 
or bench ; they are entitled to no sort of 
pre-eminence or deference; they are 
merely members of the House, each of 
them having a right to speak and to 
vote, as every other member has; and 
no other right whatsoever. 

Mr. Sranuey never thought of this 
before, I dare say; but I also dare say, 
that he will be taught to think of it, in 
due time and place. Viewing these 
persons, then, merely as servants of the 
King, and they are nothing more, this 
is pretty language to come from one of 
them. Very pretty for him to proclaim, 
at ‘* once, and openly,” that itis their 
“ determination” to give “ a decided 
opposition” to a repeal of the Septennial 
Bill, and to a regulation for taking the 
poll by ballot. If this be proper lan- 
guage to use, then the House of Com- 
mons are nothing better than mere pas- 
sive instruments in the hands of these 
twelve or thirteen persons; then the 
members of the House of Commons, in- 
stead of being the real representatives ; 
instead of being the law-makers for a 
great people, are nothing but the ser- 
vants of the servants of one man ; the 
servants of the servants of the chief 
magistrate, who, himself, has no right 
to be chief magistrate other than that 
right which is founded on the same 
laws, which invest the members of the 
House with their representative autho- 
rity. Adopt this idea of Mr. STANLEY ; 
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call him and his twelve colleagues, | 
the government” ef the country ; then, 
away goes the whole of this frame of, 
government altogether. 

But, now, with regard tothe two great 
points, upon which Mr. Stan ey tells 
us, that he and his colleagues have, 
formed so decided a determination, and 
which he tells us, they have bound 
themselves to, individually as well as 
collectively ; with regard to these two 
points, let us now see how the matter 
stands, I will first take the subject of rue 
BALLOT ; and then the subject of snorr- 
ENING THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 
Mr. Sranuey says, that the present bill 
was consented to, ‘“‘ upon the distinct 
** pledge that it should be a final mea- 
“sure.” By whom was it so consented | 
to? He says in another place, that 
there were men, “‘ who were anxious to 
“* have goue further than the bill went ; 
“but that, they waived their opinions 
“* and assented to the bill.”” Now,| think, 
that, without incurring the charge of 
presumption, I may venture to say, that 
I come fairly within the description of 
one of these waivers. I myself had 
promulgated, in a very elaborate man- 
ner, my plan of reform ; and I may say, 
that 1 recommended that manner of 
taking the poll, and a registration of the 
votes of the electors beforehand, which, 
in the operation of the present bill, have 
been found to be so very beneficial. In 
the principle, the main principle, | wish- 
ed to goa great deal further than the 
bill has hitherto gone: I wished for an 
extension of the suffrage to every man 
of full age, of sane mind, and untainted 
by indelible crime, and having had a 
local habitation on the voting spot fora 
certain length of time. When the bill 
appeared, | nevertheless assented to it, 
so far as to say, that I thought it en- 
titled to a fair and impartial trial; and, 
still further, that 1 would, as far as | 
could contribute towards such an effect, 
cause it to have such trial; and this I 
have most faithfully adhered to, though 

at the risk of displeasing great num- 
bers of very worthy men, on whose 
friendship I set the highest value. As 
far as I am personally concerned, this 
bill has operated tof my perfect satis- 
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pledge ;” but not a distinct pledge that 


great points should be reserved for 
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faction ; but, not so, 
ing ; and there want the additions, an 
opposition to which additions, on the 
part of the King’s servants, Mr. Sran- 
LEY announces to us in so authoritative 
a tone. 

Mr. Srantey says, “ that we waived 
our opinions, and assented to the bill.” 
[ waived my opinions with regard to 
the extent of the suffrage; but, with 
regard to the duration of Parliaments, 
and the mode of taking the poll, never 
did | waive my opinions. He says that 
the bill was consented to “upon the 
“distinct pledge that it should be a 
‘¢ final measure.” [| wonder that a 
gentleman, standing in the situation of 
a candidate for the representation of a 
county, should so far forget himself ; 
should be, by his apparently fancied 
superiority of power, so far carried 
away from all regard for truth, as to 
make this assertion, and in so positive a 
manner, in the face of the whole king- 
dom, andjin open defiance of the noto- 
riety of the contrary! I assented to 
the bill, certainly, with a ‘“‘ distinct 


generally speak- 


it should be a final measure; but pre- 
cisely with a distinct pledge that it 
should not be a final measure; with a 
distinct pledge, given by the mover of 
the bill himself, that the above two 


future discussion, For my part, in the 
very first article that I wrote upon the 


bill after its appearance, I expressly 
stated, that I gave it my assent only on 
condition that the duration of Parlia- 
ments and voting by ballot should be 
settled by a repeal of the Septennial 
Act and an adoption of the ballot, or 
that these two points should be reserved 
for a future and ample discussion in a 
reformed Parliament. 
preferred by the Parliament : these two 
points were reserved, and expressly re- 
served, by Lord Joun Russeut when 
he brought in the bill, as will be seen 
by the following extract from his speech 
upon that occasion : 


The latter was 


“IT cannot,” he said, “ but take notice 


of some particulars in which, perhaps, 


‘this measure will be considered by 


“many to be defective, In the first 
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“‘ place, there is no provision for the! ‘ question of vote by ballot. Sir, there 


“shorter duration of Parliaments. 
‘“‘(Hear.) That subject has been con- 
‘* sidered by his Majesty's Ministers ; 
** but, upon the whole, we thought that 
“‘ it would be better to leave it to be 
“brought before the House by any 
“* member who may choose to take it up, 
“¢ than to bring it in at the end of a Dill 
“‘ regulating matters totally distinct. 
‘* (Hear.) Without saying, therefore, 
“‘ what is the opinion of his Majesty’s 
*‘ Ministers respecting that question, 
“‘ which I myself think fo be one of the 
““ utmost importance, and to deserve the 
““ utmost care in its decision, we shall 
“‘ keep the large measure of reform, 
** which this bill comprehends, separate 
** from every other question, and leave 
“the subject of the duration of Parlia- 
** ments to be brought before the House 
“* by some other member at a future time. 
*“*(Hear, hear.) For my own part, I 
“‘ will only say, that whilst I think it 
** desirable that the constituency should 
** have a proper control over their re- 
** presentatives, it is, at the same time, 
** most inexpedient to make the duration 
** of Parliament so short, that the mem- 
“ bers of this House should be kept in 
** a perpetual canvass, and not be able 
** deliberately to consider and to decide 
“‘with freedom any great question. 
*“(Hear.) Sir, 1 do not think it behoves 
** the people of a great empire to place 
“‘ their representatives im such depend- 
“ence, (Hear.) What the point then 
“is at which we may fix the proper 
** control of the constituency, I do not 
“think it necessary to discuss at pre- 
“sent. When the question comes under 
““the consideration of this House, I 
‘* shall be ready to deliver my opinion. 
‘I have now only to state, that the 
‘** King’s Government are satisfied that, 
“in providing a popularly-elected re- 
** presentation, they ought to abstain 
“ from embarrassing that question with 
** any other, which is encumbered with 
“its own doubts, difficulties, and ob- 
“ stacles. (Hear, hear.) There is: an- 
“* other question, Sir, of which no men- 
** tion is made in this bill, although it at 
“* present occupies very much the at- 


* tention of the country—I mear the 
¢ 








“can be no doubt that that mode of 
“election has much to recommend it. 
(Cries of No, no, no! Hear, hear.) 

fhe arguments which I have heard 
‘“ advanced in its favour are as ingenious 
‘as any that I ever heard on any sub- 
“ject. But, at the same time, I am 
‘* bound to say that this House ought to 
‘* pause before it gives its sanction to 
“* that measure.” 

Here was the condition upon which I 
gave my support to the bill; and when 
I speak thus in the first person singular, 
I do it only for clearness’ sake; and 
meaning, that all that part of the com- 
munity who waixed -their opinions as I 
waived mine, waived them upon this 
distinct pledge, that these two great 
matters should be wholly reserved for 
future deliberation and decision. Mr. 
Srantey’s bold and authoritative as- 
sertion is, then, not true; but it is the 
contrary of truth. Whether the King’s 
servants, emboldened by what they very 
erroneously deem a triumph in the elee- 
tions, have changed their views as to 
these two points, and have determined 
to brave the common sense and common 
spirit of the people, is a matter that I 
know nothing about; and this is, be- 
sides, wholly disconnected with the pre- 
sent question. Mr. SranLey may, per- 
haps, have spoken from himself only, 
though that is hardly to be believed, 
seeing that he pledges the whole of his 
colleagues to one and the same deter- 
mined opposition ; but be this as it may, 
if such be the determination of the 
King’s servants, they have come to their 
determination very prematurely, very 
inconsistently, and have promulgated 
that determination with a degree of har- 
dihood and of indecency never before 
equalled since the days of Pirr and of 
Percevat, when the members of the 
House of Commons seemed to be no- 
thing more than so many hired lacqueys 
to obey the commands of the servants 
of the King. What! here is a candi- 
date for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, announcing, openly and without 
reserve, to the nation, that he and his 
feilow-servants have bound themselves, 
collectively as well as individually, to 
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oppose, in the most decided manner, in 
the new House of Commons, the two 


ation of the bad passions of men. But 


itis a very important regulation; be- 


propositions which those very servants, | cause, in the first place, it secures the 


when they proposed the bill, expressly 
reserved for future deliberation and de- 
cision! Iam not learned enough in the 
law of parliamentary privilege, to say, 
off-hand, whether this be, or be not, a 
breach of that privilege ; whether it be, 
or be not, a breach of parliamentary 
privilege, for the servants of the King 
(paid out of the public money) to ex- 
press, beforehand, their determination 
to oppose in the House, certain proposi- 
tions, if brought before that House: I 
am not learned enough to say, whether, 
amongst the precedents, which the pro- 
ceedings on impeachments afford, one, 
or many, may not be found making it a 
crime in the servants of the King to en- 
deavour thus to stifle the voice of the 
House of Commons: to those who are 
more learned in parliamentary law, I, 
for the present, leave the decision as to 
this point; but certain I am, that the 
world never witnessed a more flagrant 
breach of good manners; or a more 
daring insult to any body of persons, 
abvut to be called together on terms of 
equality in point of power and freedom 
of deliberation. And, if Mr. Sranuey, 
and the other servants of the King, have 
taken it into their heads, that they shall 
be able to proceed in that tone of arro- 
gant dictation which has here been be- 
gun, I venture to assure them, that never 
were King’s servants so deceived before. 
I care not who are the servants of the 
King, so that they be not suffered to in- 
terfere with the exercise of the rights of 
the Commons in their own House of 
Parliament. 

And, now, with regard, first, to the 
BALLOT : the ballot is merely a regu- 
lation with regard to the manner of tak- 
ing the votes ; and, if the returning offi- 
cer chose, and if it were not objected to 
by either of the candidates, or any of the 
electors, that manner of taking the 
votes might be adopted now, with- 
out any breach of the law. It is 
not, therefore, a principle: it is not 
a right, as the right of suffrage 
is: it is merely a regulation to pre- 
vent evil from arising from the oper- 


| peace of elections ; it prevents all can- 


vassing, the very sound of which word, 
as thus applied, is hateful to every 
moral ear; it prevents ill-will and 
heart-burnings and strife in families, 
and amongst neighbours ; and, above 
all the rest, it is a security to the weak 
against the strong, and to the conscien- 
tious against the unprincipled and the 
leruel. Is it possible to look at the 
|bleodshed in Warwickshire and Staf- 
| fordshire, and many other counties ; is 
it possible to see the pavement stained 
with blood, to hear the hideous noises, 
and dreadful imprecations, which have 
disgraced several of the late elections ; 
is it possible to look at, or to think of 
these, without feeling indignant at hear- 
ing the servants of the King forewarning 
the coming House vf Commons, that 
they will give their determined opposi- 
tion; that they have, ‘ individually and 
collectively, come to the determination” 
to oppose the only measure that appears 
calculated to put an end to these dis- 
graceful scenes! Whence have arisen all 
the combinations for exclusive dealing ; 
whence has arisen all the ill-will in 
neighbourhoods, which this election 
will have left behind it? They have 
come wholly and entirely fram a want 
of the ballot. The flagrant and ex- 
ecrable bribery and corruption, which 
we have heard of in some places, would 
have been effectually prevented by the 
ballot. But, of all the evils arising 
from the want of it, none is so great as 
that power, which the want of the 
ballot gives the rich over the poor, the 
unprincipled over the conscientious. 
At the conclusion of the election for 
the western division of the county 
of Surrey, Mr. Leecu told us, that 
he saw “clearly the necessity of the 
“ ballot; that melancholy experience 
“© had convinced him of that necessity ; 
“that scores of men had told him, that 
“they would gladly vote for him, but 
‘“‘ that they had been told, that if they 
‘* did so, such steps would he taken ag 
* would be the ruin of their families ; 
* that several men, who had voluntarily 
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‘¢ and eagerly promised him their votes, | 
“ had afterwards begged him to have. 
“the goodness to excuse them, as they 
* now found, that they and their fami- 
* lies might be ruined, if they kept their 
“ word with him.” Here the assembled 
eople exclaimed, “ Shame !” “ Shame!" 
The Ballot!" ** The Ballot!” After 
this he told us, that, in all these cases, 
he had told the parties, ‘‘Oh! for God's 
“gake,don’t vote for me! Never mind me; 
“«but take care of your families.” This all 
his hearers knew to be in perfect aceord- 
ance with the whole history-of his long 
and benevolent life ; but, in proportion to 
their admiration of his disinterestedaess 
and humanity, was the indignation of his 
hearers at the base conduct of the ty- 
rants; and in the same proportion will 
be their indignation against the servants 
of the King, if they shall dare to sanc- 
tion, by word, or by deed, this audacious 
threat of their co-servanot, Mr. Sranney. 
If no other man in the House of Com- 
mons were to propose the regulation of 
the ballot, this member for the western 
division of Surrey would, [ am very 
sure, be the man to doit; and, will Mr. 
SranLey say that Mr. Lezca wants to 
destroy the constitution? Will he num- 
ber him amongst those whom he charges 
with the design of overturning ‘ the 
institutions of the country ?” 

Mr. Sranuey had, against the ballot, 
an argument of experience, and one 
drawn from the United States of Ame- 
rica, too. ‘* We,” said he, “ have always 
‘had held out to us the advantages of 
“the ballot as exemplified in the case 
“ of the United States of America, but 
‘* not three days since J took up one of 
“ the most democratic among the Ame- 
‘‘ rican papers, published in the most de- 
‘* mocratic city of the Union, New York, 
“in which they launch forth, with ve- 
“ hemence of diction, against the ge- 
“ neral abuses which have arisen from 
*« the system of the ballot, and to which 
‘they say that nothing can remedy 
“those abuses unless the legislative 
** voice look to a reform of that system, 
*“ which is the parent of the abuses and 
“the corruption.” Oh! he “ took up” 
an American newspaper, did he! It 
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where he “ took it up.” The truth is, 
he saw this account, to which he al- 
ludes, in one of our own newspapers ; in 
which, very likely, it had been inserted 
by order of some clerk in office; or, at 
least, by some one living unworthily on 
the people's earnings. 

But, as to the matter itself, supposing 
the statement to betrue. However, [ 
must stop here to observe, that Mr. 
STanLey here again says what is not 
‘rue, respecting the nature of the go- 
vernment of New York, which he calls 
the most democratic in the Union. Now, 
the fact is, that, in the Srare or New 
Yous, the governor is chosen for two 
years, the senate for fuur years, the re- 
presentatives for one year, and these 
must all be freeholders; that is to say, 
they must have a landed qualification 
to some amount. Whereas, in the 
State of Connecticut, governors, 
senate, and representatives are all chosen 
ANNUALLY, and there is, in no case, any 
landed or pecuniary qualification re- 
quired. So that this very arrogant ser- 
vant of the King, with all his boldness 
of assertion, was igwvorant upon this 
subject ; or, he said, regarding it, that 
which he knew to be untrue I willadd, 
here, for the information of my readers, 
and in defence of that democratic spit’, 
which this servant of our Kingz seenis to 
hold in such horror, that, of all the 
States of that famous Union, the State 
of Connecticut has ever been, and now 
is, the seat of the most perfect freedom, 
harmony, easy circumstances, morality, 
and pure religion. 

But as to the matter, supposing the 
allegations to he true; what do they 
amount to? Why, that, at a recent 
election, in the city of New York, there 
were men who put into the ballot-box 
two or three or four or five ballots in- 
stead of one; that a row took place, 
and that the bdal/ot-boxes were seized 
and destroyed. And what of this: 
Why, a punishment provided for those 
who permitted a man to put in more 
than one ballot; and an application of 
the common law (which is the same at 
New Yorx as it is at Mancugsrer) to 
those who were guilty of rioting, 
of the act of seizing and destroying the 
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ballot-boxes; that is all; and no ar- 
gument is here, whatever, against either 
the principle or the practice of the 
ballot. If this were to form the ground 
of an objection to the ballot; what 
objections could not be mustered up 
against the Reform Bill? At Srarroxp, | 
for instance, the polling-books were! 
either Jost or destroyed, and nobody 
appears to think themselves responsible 
for it. This is what I was told in Staf- 
fordshire ; and that, from this cause, | 
no return at all could be made for the 
town of Srarrorp; but, are we, for! 
this cause, to repeal the Reform Bill ?! 
This argument, drawn from the singular | 
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the case here was very different; that 
here men would stand in need of its 
protection ; and that, therefore it ought 
to be adopted. Its great good in Ame- 
rica is the securing of the peace of elee- 
tions; for though no man disguises the 
fact as to how he shall vote, no other 
man can be actually sure of what he will 
do, and, by the means of the ballot, the 
polling takes place without the asking of 
a sing le word of the voter. Fifty men are 
polled in so many half minutes, and 
uway they go to their business, without 
losing more time than is required to 
walk or ride to the place and back again. 
This writer says that there is canvassing 


row at New York, has no weight init ; in America; and that the country is a 
and it only shows to what straights! furnace previous to the election. Now, 


those are driven who oppose themselves 
to this mode of voting, so strongly re- 
commendea by a desire to preserve 
harmony at elections, and to leave men 
with their consciences free in the per- 
formance of this greatest and most sa- 
cred of duties in society. 

With regard to the use of the ballot 
in America, it is said, that there it is 
no protection at all to the voter; that 
** it is a matter of notoriety how every 
““man professes to vote; that there 
“are the forms, indeed, under which 
** concealment might be practised ; that 
‘of course, that were one citizen in 
‘“‘ another’s gripe as here, there would 
“(without a great previous change of 
‘“ usage) be no protection in the Ame- 
‘** rican ballot, because there is no real 
“secrecy.” This I take from the Times 
newspaper, of this day, 27. December. 
The writer adds, that there is plenty of 
canvassing in America, and that the 
whole country is “ a furnace previous 
to the elections.” Now, in my plan of 








Register of the 30. October; 1830, 
(which plan I verily believe will be 
adopted at last,) I used the words which 
I have taken as a motto to this paper. 
In another Register, published soon 
afterwards, I explained this affair of the 
American bailot. I then said, that in 
America there was no need of it as a 
protection. I said then precisely what 
this writer says now, with regard to its 
effects in America; only I added, that 





it is true enough that the country is a 
“* furnace,” in some cases, previous to 
elections. But the canvass is by 
writings, by publishings, by speech- 
makings, just like my canvass at Man- 
cHEesTeR and at Otpnam; I defy this 
writer to produce an instance, or to bring 
any credible person to say that he ever 
saw an instance of a candidate making 
a personal canvass. I never saw, and I 
never heard of (and I was ten years and 
a half in the country) a general personal 
canvass being made by any persons, 
even in behalf of the candidates; and 
very seldom indeed was it seen, that 
any candidate canvassed, even by 
writing or by speech; the whole of this 
business being carried on by the parti- 
sans of the several candidates. But, 
then, look at the prodigious difference 
in the situation of the electors. The 
suffrage is nearly universal ; think, then, 
of the numbers. Then think of the cir- 
cumstance, that the difficulty is not to 
get employment, but for the employer 
to get hands. ‘The shopkeeper never 
thinks about who shall be, or who shall 
not be, his customers; and how many 
hundred times have I seen shopkeepers 
in Pamapecrmia shut up their shops 
for a day or two, to go into the coun- 
try on a party of pleasure, and stick up 
a paper on their door to say when the 
should be back! And, as to the land, 
what do we want more than this one, 
fact, which is as notorious as the sun 


noon-day, that there is scarcely such a ul 
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man in the whole country as a mere 
renter of land. ‘The ballot never was 
invented in America for the purpose of 
preventing corruption and coercion: it 
was established for the purpose of se- 
curing the peace and celerity of elec- 
tions: here it is wanted for that purpose, 
and for the further purpose of protect- 
ing conscientious men ; and for this lat- 
ter purpose it will be wanted, and must 
be had, until, at least, the suffrage shall 
become as extensive as in America. 
Besides all this, does Lord Grey know 
how large a part of those members, on 
whom he relies for support, have 
pledged themselves to the introduction 
and establishment of the Battor ? Does 
he know that the four members for the 
county of Surrey, the two members for 
West Kent, and a vast proportion of the 
county-members, who are called Whigs, 
have, without any hesitation or doubt, 
made declarations in favour of the 
BALLOT? Does my Lord Grey know 
that the Tower Hamuers chose Dr. 
Lusuinearon, with a banner waving 
over his head, having on it, ‘ Lusu- 
inaton and the Battor”? Does he 
know that the members for Lampera 
were elected under similar professions ? 
Does he know that even Mr. Sraney’s 
brother, who has been returned for 
Preston, stands most unequivocally 
pledged to give his support to the 
establishment of the BaLttor? But, 
does he know (and this comes more 
closely home to him), that Mr. Pocterr 
Tromson, one of his privy-councillors 
and co-servants, was elected at Man- 
CHESTER under placards, posted in every 
part of that great town, having on them, 
“VOTE FOR THOMSON AND 
THE BALLOT”? ‘The occurrences 
(which I shall mention in another place) 
which have taken place at Mancuesrer 
since the election, prove very clearly 
that he owed his election to a very 
vile intrigue ; and that good men, that 
sound men, of all ranks in life, look 
upon him as anything but a member 
for Mancnuester ; but, even that in- 
trigue, together with all the dishonour- 
able. means that were made use of; 
and even my being known to have 
been elected at Orpaam by the middle 
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of the first day of polling at Mancugs- 
TER; even all these circumstances 
combined, could not, though with the 
addition of great expectancy with re- 
gard to public plunder; all these put 
together could not have obtained him a 
majority over Mr. Loyp or Mr. Hop, 
had not his partisans pledged him to 
the BALLOT. Does Lord Grey know 
these things? If he do, will he still 
suffer Mr. Stantey to be regarded as 
his organ? Is he prepared to stand by 
Mr. Srantey’s manifesto? Is he pre- 
pared to give it his sanction, either ex 
pressly or tacitly? Or, is he prepared 
to turn out of his office this audacious 
dictator to the representatives of the 
people? What Lord Grey will do in 
this case, I know not ; but this I know, 
that by his conduct as to this matter, 
he will decide his own fate as the chief 
servant of the King. 

With regard to the other point; 
namely,the repeal of the Septennial Bill, 
the declaration of Mr. Sranuey is cer- 
tainly one of the most tmpudent that 
ever was made by mortal man. I have 
many times expressed my wish that 
my Lord Grey might remain at the 
head of the servants of the King until a 
system of just and constitutional sway 
were restored to the country. I enter- 
tain that wish still ; but I am quite sure 
that it will not be realized, if Mr. 
STANLEY was, upon this occasion, the 
organ of his lordship. This is a mighty 
matter. It is very hard to believe, that 
a man, full of arrogance and temerity 
as he may be (and replete with both Mr. 
STANLEY certainly is), would have ven- 
tured to make this declaration, in so 
positive and authoritative a manner, un~- 
less he had had the authority of the chief 
of those servants, of whom he himself 
was one, His statement is too positive, 
too distinct, and his manner too confident, 
for us easily to believe, that he pro- 
ceeded to such lengths without the 
authority of his principal. He speaks 
in the name of the whole of the King’s 
servants; he uses the plural pronoun 
we: he says, “ WE, as individuals, and 
‘as members of the Government, are 
“ BOUND (and I announce at once, 
“and openly, OUR determination) to 
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* give a DECIDED OPPOSITION.” 
To what?) Why, to any proposition 
which shall be made in the ensuing, or 
any other Parliament, “ for SHORT- 
ENING the duration of Parliaments.” 
Thus he, a servant of the King, in public 
pay, not himself a member of the Par- 
liament at the time when he spoke, an- 
nounces, by speech, publicly made, the 
determination of himself, together with 
other servants of the King (some of 
whom are PEERS observe), to oppose, 
and prevent the adoption of, certain 
measures which are likely to be brought 
forward in the ensuing House of Com- 
mons. He announces, in a public 
speech, that he and other servants of 
the King are bound to do this thing with 
respect to the ensuing House of Com- 
mons. Without stopping here to in- 
quire how nearly this resembles many 
of the acts for which servants of the 
King have been impeached at different 
times, some of which servants. have 
been severely punished for such acts; 
without stopping here to go into this 
premature inquiry, the conclusion is, lL 
am afraid, forced upon us, that Mr. 
STANLEY was, upon this occasion, the 
authorised organ of Lord Grey, as the 
chief of the servants of the King. 
Leaving this matter, however, to be 
hereafter settled by the evidence of facts, 
let us now proceed (having already 
shown that the question was clearly re- 
served) to inquire a little into the merits 
of the question. 

I have always been, ever since I have 
well reflected upon the subject, of opi- 
nion, that a House of Commons, chosen 
ANNUALLY, would be the best. It was 
the ancient practice of the country; it 
is the practice now in the best-governed 
State of America. My Lord Joun 
Russevu, in that part of his speech 
which J] have quoted above, objects 
to the period being very short, on 
two accounts, first, because the mem- 
bers of the House would be “kept 
“‘ in a perpelual canvass.” This ob- 
jection, his lordship must see, would be 
completely obviated by the use of the 
BALLOT; for, ifthat regulation were adopt- 
ed,there would never beany canvassing at 
all by any members. His lordship's other 
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\objection is, that, if elections were so 
| Very frequent, the representatives of the 
people would not be able to consider 
any great question with freedom, being 
placed in such a continual state of de- 
pendence. I do not well understand his 
lordship here. Why, men who represent 
others, ought to consider themselves as 
constantly acting for those others, whe- 
ther they be, or be not, chosen frequent- 
ly; and with regard to there not being 
(ime for the members to bring to perfec 
tion any great measure, so far are annual 
elections from being likely to cause a 
perpetual change of persons in the 
members, they have an exactly contrary 
tendency. They cause a good under- 
standing to be constantly existing be- 
tween the people and their representa- 
tives; and, therefore, they cause a 
permanency in the personal composition 
j of the representation. If the reason of 
| the case were not sufficient here, the 
lists of the Houses of Representatives of 
| the Congress of the United States, who 
‘are elected for two years; and the lists 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in the State of Connecticut, who 
are all elected for one year, would esta- 
blish the fact beyond all contradiction. 
It very rarely happens, that the mem- 
bers of these assemblies are replaced by 
new members, except on account of 
death, old age, ill health, acceptance of 
some office, or elevation from one branch 
of the legislature to another. Look at 
the history of the seven presidents ; look 
at the history of all the speakers that 
these assemblies have had; and you 
will find, that that republican and de- 
/mocratical government has experienced 
less of personal change in its legislative 
bodies, than has been experienced in 

‘our House of Commons, during the 
time that the American government has 

been in existence. In what case has 
‘the choosing of a new Congress pre- 

vented, or retarded, the adoption of any 

great measure, in the United States ? 

Look at the steadiness of purpose ; look 

at the profound political wisdom ; look 

at the unbroken uniformity, in pursuit 

as well as in principle, which has 

marked the wonderful progress of that 
republic and democratical government ; 
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look at the profound political science, 
whether foreign or domestic, which has 
marked all its measures; look at the 
astonishing influence which it has ob- 
tained, and the unshaken confidence 





which it has inspired, in all foreign 
courts ; see how steadily it has gone on 
establishing a permanent and powerful 
naval force ; observe how carefully each 
succeeding House of Representatives has 
continued on, and carried to perfection, 
the good measures begun by former 
Houses of Representatives ; in short, let 
my Lord Jonn Russext behold a nation 
swelled up from three millions to twelve 
millions of people in the space of fifty- 
two years, exchanging half a dozen gun- 
boats for a powerful and the most com- 
plete navy as the world ever saw; and 
exchanging a few trading sloops and 
brigs, for a commercial marine, scarcely 
surpassed by that of England herself : 
let my Lord Joun Russert look at 
these things; and, let him remember, 
that these have all proceeded from a 
parliament chosen once in every two 


- years ; and, if he thus observe, and thus 


remember, these objections will be in- 
stantly swept from his mind. 

But a great, and, perhaps, the great- 
est argument in favour of short Parlia- 
ments, is, that they naturally and neces- 
sarily tend to the peace of the community ; 
to the preventing of discontents from 
breaking out into violent actions; and, 
of course, to prevent the necessity of 
that unnatural force, and all the ex- 
penses of that force, which were wholly 
unknown to our fathers, and which, if 
we now do our duty, will be equally 
unknown to our children. In all human 
institutions, in everything which is the 
work of man, in the conducting of all 
governments, there will arise, whether 
from error or from the bad passions of 
men, wrongs, either real or imaginary, 
done to the millions who are governed. 
Andis itnottaught us by our very natures, 
and by all the experience of our 
lives, that resentment against wrong- 
doers, or imaginary wrong-doers, is 
in exact ortion to the smallness of 
the hope of redress. This hope is small 
in proportion to the greatuess of the 
length of the time when the redress can 


‘be obtained. When legislative assem- 


blies are elected at shortly-recurring 
periods, the people who suffer, or who 
think they suffer, from their enactments, 
wait with patience for the election to 
come; because then they know that the 
|power of obtaining redress will return to 
their own hands; but if the period be 
distant, their patience is insufficient to 
restrain their resentment, and they re- 
sort to an expression of that resentment, 
in a manner inconsistent with the peace 
of society and the security of property ; 
and physical force is required to pre- 
vent anarchy from coming and over- 
throwing all the orders in the state. 
Hence we behold a republican go- 
vernment beginning and continuing on 
for fifty-two years ; we see great cities 
rising up under it; we see the mon- 
strous error and evil of paper-money (in 
imitation of England) come to destroy 
contracts and to transfer property; we 
see violent political struggles from time 
to time arising; we see the country 
invaded at all points by the most power- 
ful nation in the world; we see the ca- 
pital burnt by our own hands, and the 
President compelled to flee from it; 
we see great sufferings in various towns 
and districts, arising from these causes ; 
we see the several states at times en- 
gaged in serious contentions from rival- 
ship; we see the commerce pitted 
against the agriculture, each striving 
for the mastery ; yet inthe whole of the 
fifty-two years, we see not one single riot 
under this republican and democratical 
vovernment; and we see not one single 
solitary instance of military force being 
necessary to protect the property or the 
person of any man; while, under our 
own kingly and aristocratical govern- 
ment, we see three hundred barracks, or 
inland fortresses or depositories of the 
military force necessary for the protec- 
tion of persons and property ; while we 
behold in those hives of admirable in- 
dustry, which distinguish our country, | 
always a place of deposit for this ml- 
litary force. Why this difference, nA 
disgraceful to us ; why this difference - 
Not because that is a republican auc 
democratical government, while ours 18 





a kingly government ; but because the 
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people under that government have 
been truly represented ; and, especially, 
because the duration of its parliaments 
have been short. 

It has been said that, though ours 


are called seven-year parliaments, they | 


have, in fact, not been, for many years 
past, more than about three or four- 
year parliaments. Ah! but this, instead 
of being an alleviation of the evil, is a 
great aggravation of it. The uncer- 
tainty in which we constantly are in this 
respect, is worse even than an assurance 
of the continuation of evil. With the 


exception of the cases of the demise of 


the crown, the people well know that 
new elections have not taken place io 
order to benefit them; but in order to 
effect some purpose which, nine times 
out of ten, must be injurious te them. 
In America the new Congress is elected 
on a day appointed by the constitution 
for the purpose. If wrong exist, the peo- 
ple know the very day whien the redress 
will come; and this is their sure and 


certain cause of uninterrupted peace; and 
} 


of that constant and implicit and wiiling 
obedience to the laws, for which our 
forefathers were so famed throughout 
the world, while, for ages upon ages, 
they knew of no force other than that 
of the sheriff’s wand and the constable’s 
staff: and what reason upon earth is 
there that we and our children should 
not see these happy days again? 

Thus far, as to the reason of the 
thing: thus far without any appeal to 
authorities, or the formally expressed 
opinions of men ; and, if I were to stop 
here, I am persuaded, that, with a very 
few exceptions, the whole nation woul 
condemn the declaration which Mr. 
Sraniey has made against a repeal of 
the Septennial Bill. But, now, let us 
see alittle what tlhe /aw says about this 


bill, and about the grounds upon which | 


it was passed. Now, then, Mr. Sran- 
LEY is to learn, that, according to the 
ancient laws and usages of the king- 
dom, a House of Commons never conti- 
nued to exist for more than one year ; 
that, every time a House of Commons 
was called together, it was a new 
House of Commons ; a House of Com- 
mons newly chosen; but then, the 
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Stuarts sometimes did not call any 
House of Commons together. ‘There- 
fore, at what is called the glorious re- 
volution, the bargain made with the 
newly-chosen king, was, that a Parlia« 
‘ment should in future be called once 
jin every three years at the furthest, 
This bargain, Mr. Srancey will find ex- 
pressed verv clearly in an act passed in 
the year 1694, being chapter the. ofthe 
acts passed in the sixth vear of the reign 
of King Wituram and Queen Mary. 
| This act, which has always been called 
ithe TRIENNIAL BILL, stands in the 
| Statute book, in the following words ; 





TRIENNIAL BILL. 

ne ACT FOR THE FREQUENT MEET- 
ING AND CALLING OF PARLIA- 

| MENTS. 
** Whereas by the ancient laws and statutes 
‘of this kingdom, frequent Parliaments 
** ought to be Leld ; and whereas frequent and 
'** new Parliaments tend very much to the hap- 
‘py union and good agreement of the king and 
people; we, your Majesties’ most loyal and 
obedient subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
| temporal, and Commons, in this present Par 
_liament assembled, do most humbly beseech 
/your most excellent Majesties that it may be 
jdeclared and enacted by the King’s and 


} 
6 
ce 


{ 


Queen’s most excellent Mujesties, by and with 
| the advice and cousent of the Lords spiritual 
}an! temporal, aud Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, aud bythe authority 
of the same, That from hencelorth, a Parlia- 
meut shall be holden once in three years at the 
least. 
Ii. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
| rity afuresaid, That within three years at the 
furthest, from and after the dissolution of this 
present Parliament, and so from time to time 
fur ever hereafter, within three years atthe 
furthest, from and after the determination of 
every other Parliament, legal writs under the 
Great Seat shall be issued by directions of 
your Majesties, your heics auil successors, for 
calling, assembling, aad holdiog another new 
Parliament. 
lif. And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That from henceforth no 
Parliament whatsoever, that sball at any time 
hereafter be called, assembled, or heid, shall 
have any continuance Wnger than for three 
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years only, at the furthest, to be accounted |“ the subjects of this realm, than were ever 
from the day on which, by the writs of sum- | “* known before the said clause was enacted ; 


mons, the said Parliament shall be appointed 
to meet. 

IV. And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That this present Parlia- 
ment shall cease and determine on the first 
day of November, which shall be in the year 
of our Lord one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-six, unless their Majesties shall think 
fit to dissolve it sooner. 


This act continued in force until the 
year 1715; that is to say, the first 
year of the reign of Geonce the First, 
who was the first king of the house of 
Hanover. Then it was that this bargain 
made with King Wittiam was cancelled 
by another act, which stands in the 
statute book, being chapter 38, 2d 
Statute, of lst Grorce the First; and this 
act is called the SEPLENNIAL BILL, 
and it stands in the statute book in the 


following words : 
SEPTENNIAL BILL. 


AN ACT FOR ENLARGING THE TIME 
OF CONTINUANCE OF PARLIAMENTS, 


APPOINTED BY AN ACT MADE IN| 


THE SIXTH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 
KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN MARY, 
INTITULED AN ACT FOR THE FRE. 
QUENT MEETING AND CALLING OF 
PARLIAMENTS, 


** Whereas in and by an Act of Parliament 
** made in the sixth year of the reign of their 
*‘Jate Majesties King /¥illiam and Queen 
“ Mary (of ever blessed memory), intituled 
*€ An Act for the {requent meeting and calling 
** of Parliaments, it was among other. things 
* enacted, That from thenceforth no Parlia- 
** ment whatsoever, that should at avy time 
** hereafter be called, assembled, or held, 
**should have any continuance longer than 
** for three years only at the furthest, to be 
** accounted from the day on which by the 
*¢ writ of summons the said Parliament should 
** be appointed to meet. And whereas it has 
** been found by experience thatthe said clause 
** hath proved very grievous and burdensome, by 
** occasioning much greater and more conti- 
“ nued expenses, in order to elections of mem- 
** bers to serve iu Parliament, and more vio- 
*‘Jent lasting heats aud animosities among 





** and the said provision, if it should continue, 
“may probably, at this juncture, when a 
“* restless and Popish faction are desigaing 
“and endeavouring to renew the rebellion 
‘** within this kingdom and an invasion from 
‘* abroad, be destructive to the peace and the 
‘© security of the Government :” be it enacted, 
by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, That this present Par- 
liament, and all Parliaments that shall at 
any time hereafter be called, assembled, or 
held, shall and may respectively have con- 
tinuance for SEVEN YEARS, and no longer, 
to be accounted from the day oa which, by 
the writ of summons, this present Parlia- 
ment hath been, or any future Parliament 
shall be, appointed to meet, unless this 
present, or ‘any such Parliament hereafter 
to be summoned, shall be sooner dissolved 
by his Majesty, his heirs, or successors,” 


Now, we have not only these acts be- 
fore us, but we have the grounds upon 
which they were passed; and we are 
smarting under the stripes which we 
have had laid on upon us in consequence 
of the last-quoted act. You see, that 
the first act was passed, because “‘ fre- 
“ quent and new Parliaments tend very 
“much to the happy union and good 
‘‘ agreement bet:veen the King and peo- 
‘ple ;” and I have shown you how they 
have tended, and how they Aave preserv- 
ed that happy union and good agreement 
between the Congress of America and 
the people of that country. Why, then, 
was this act repealed? Why was that 
act abolished which was made for the 
purpose of causing ‘‘ happy union cae 
‘good agreement between King an 
« people?” Look at the Septennial Bill, 
and you will see, that the chief ground 
was, that these frequent elections might 
favour the designs of “a restless popish 
faction” to renew the rebellion, and 
cause an invasion of the country from 
abroad. This was a false and base pre 
tence; but, allowing it to have cage “ 
ground really then existing, does t : 
ground exist now? You know that ! 
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does not exist ; and that here there is 
not the smallest pretence in the world 
for continuing this bill in force. 

Another pretence was, that frequent 
elections were “ grievously burden- 
some” by the “ great expenses” which 
new elections occasioned. So, you 
see, that bribery, corruption, and bo- 
roughmongering, had begun at this 
time; and this bill was intended to 
render them less eapensive to the bo- 
rouyhmongers. But can this pretence 
apply NOW, when a bill has been 
passed to divide the polling places, to 
confine the polling to two days, and to 
reduce the expenses of an honourable 
candidate to next to nothing, even for a 
county? <A rich villain may still 
squander his money in the bribing and 
carrying of voters ; but there is no need 
for an honest and honourable man to 
expend any money worth speaking of. 
Therefore this pretence is taken away ; 
and, to continue this bill in force now, 
would be to discover a settled design to 
coerce the people, and to compel them 
to submit tu acts of injustice. 

I pray you, to remark on the flagi- 
tious character of the transaction of this 
Septennial Bill. The members of the 
House of Commons, of that day, had 
been chosen by the people to sit for 
three years, and no more: and they, 
without any new election, without con- 
sulting the people in any manner what- 
soever; they, aided by the King and 
by the Lords, CHOSE THEMSELVES 
TO SIT FOR FOUR YEARS LON- 
GER ; and this, too, in the face of the 
Act of Parliament under which they 
were assembled, and which Act declared, 
“that frequent and new parliaments 
“tend very much to the happy union 
‘and good agreement between the 
“king and people.” So unjust, so 
daring, so open, so flagrant, an act as 
this, never was committed before in the 
world; and it has been followed by all 
the natural consequences of an act of 
this character. It soon took from the 
people all real voice in choosing their 
representatives: it was immediately 
followed by a monstrous waste of the 
people’s money: the servants of the 
King soon became the masters of the 
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House of Commons: unable to get the 
money from the people fast enough in 
taxes, the King’s servants and their Par- 
liaments proceeded to the borrowing of 
money; agreat standing army has been 
necessary to collect the taxes to pay the 
interest of their debts; and thus, at 
last, we find ourselves with three hun- 
dred barracks, with a standing army, in 
time of peace, of a hundred thousand 
men, and with a debt of eight hundred 
millions, taking from us, and from our 
children, the very bread that we ought 
to have to eat. 

What pretence can there be now, 
then, for the keeping in force of this 
act, which was clearly and unequivo- 
cally an act of daring usurpation ? 
What pretence can there be for keeping 
this act in furee NOW? and yet, Mr. 
Srantey is daring enough to tell us, 
that he and the rest of the King’s ser- 
vants are bound to prevent its repeal! I 
have heard (for I have not seen it in 
print), that Mr. Sprine Rice (who is 
one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, I, 
believe) told the electors at Campripeg 
that the Seplennial Bill was a very 
bad thing bcfore the Reform Bill was 
passed ; but that now it would be at- 
tended with no evil consequences ; that 
the Reform Bill haying passed, it would 
not be necessary, therefore, to repeal the 
Septennial Bill; in short, that the 
Reform Bill required seven-year Par- 
liaments, and that the Septennial Bill 
was mischievous only before this Re- 
form Bill was passed. If it be true, that 
Mr. Sreinc Rice did utter words to 
this effect, 1 greatly fear, that Mr. 
Sraniey was the true organ of Lord 
Grey himself upon this occasion ; and 
if so, the people will be roused with in- 
dignation from one end of the country 
to the other. But, will my Lord Grey 
give his countenance to this daring de« 
claration ; and will he, after that, have 
the hardihood to look his insulted coun- 
try in the face? I am sure that he will 
not. Will HE hold the language that 
Mr. Sprine Rice is said to have held 
at Campriper? Will HE say, that 
the causes of confusion, litigation 
and expense having been removed, there 
is now no need to shorten the duration 
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of Parliaments? Will HE say, that the|to maintain himself in place, and at the 


suffrage having been extended, the no-| 


mination boroughs having been sup- 
pressed, and the expenses of elections 
having been reduced to nearly nothing, 
there is no need now of those frequent 
and new elections which our ancestors 
deemed to be the means of a happy 
union and good agreement between the 
King and the people?) Will HE say 
these things? I trust, for the honour 
of the human frame, that he will not. 
If, unhappily, he were to be so lost to 
every sentiment of sincerity and of jus- 
tice, this insulted people would, with 
one voice, ask him, Did you not bring 
in a petition for a reform of the Parlia- 
ment in 1793? Did you not, in that 
petition, pray for an extension of the 
suffrage ; pray for a suppression of the 
nomination boroughs; pray for members 
to be given to gieat towns, which had 
then no members, and additional mem- 
bers tothe counties ; did you not pray for 
something to lessen the expenses of elec- 
tions ; did you not pray for all, and more 
thanall, that you have provided for in this 
Rerorm Birit; and did you not, upon 
the supposition that all that should be 
granted, conclude your petition with the 
following prayer, and to that prayer put 
the name of Cuartes Grey? 

** And finally to SHORTEN THE DURA- 
‘rion OF Parviaments, and by re- 
*‘ moving the CAUSES OF THAT CON- 
‘“ FUSION, LITIGATION, AND EXPENSE, 
“with which they are at this day con- 
*« ducted, to render ‘ frequent and new 
‘* elections, what our ancestors, at the 
“* revolution asserted them to be, the 
*“ means of a ‘happy union and good 
“ agreement between the King and peo- 
*‘ple:* and your petitioners shall ever 
pray.” 

Oh God, no! Lord Grey never can, 
with this staring him in the face, openly 
give his sanction to Mr. Sranuey’s de- 
claration of war. He will perceive 
that, he had, in his petition of 1793, 
prayed distinctly for all the changes 
which have been made by this Reform 
Bill; and yet he deemed all that not 
enough, without the addition of short- 
ening the duration of Parliaments. It 
is impossible that he can now attempt 





same time to uphold and perpetuate the 
monstrous usurpation of the Septennial 
Bill. Upon whatever other point he 
may make a successful stand, here he 
must give way, or fall prostrate before 
the unanimous indignation of the 
country. 

The only question relative to this 
matter, upon which any doubt is left in 
my mind, is this: whether Mr. Sran- 
LEY were actually authorised by Lord 
Grey to make this declaration against 
the rights of the people. That fact will, 
probably, be ascertained in a very short 
time; and if it be ascertained that he 
had Lord Grey’s authority, then we 
may safely assert that the storm is about 
to hegin! 

To be sure, the servants of the King 
have so long been in the habit of treat- 
ing the House of Commons with con- 
tempt; the House has been so long 
their obedient tool ; the members have 
so long been accustomed silently to 
acquiesce in the notion that the King’s 
servants had a right to be able to com- 
mand a majority of the House; that no 
member had a right to expect a bill to 
pass, unless it were brought in under 
their protection or sanction; that there 
was a local situation of distinction in the 
House, which of right belonged to the 
servants of the King ; that it was proper 
to address them by the names of their of- 
tices, and as superiors of the other mem- 
bers of the House ; that it was presump- 
tion in any other member of Parliament 
to attempt to move in any business of im- 
portance, in the absence of these servants 
of the King; and that, in short, the 
House of Commons were called together 
merely for the sake of form, to give & 
legal sanction to the acts by which the 
money was taken out of the pockets of 
the people, and disposed of at the mere 
will and pleasure of these servants. So 
long have these notions prevailed, 80 
submissive and so abject has been the 
demeanour of the House of Commons, 
that, when one reflects on the matter, 
one is not so much surprised at the. 
daring temerity of Mr. Sranuey. 4 
trust, however, that he is destined 
experience a correction of these 























in his mind; I trust that he is destined 
to see his arrogance repressed, and that, 
defective as the Reform Bill unquestion- 
ably is, it will be found to have drawn 
together a set of men, a large part of 
whom will scorn to crouch down and 
own themselves to be the servants of 
the servants of the King. 

To such a state of degradation have 
we fallen, so completely have we been | 
bereft, bit by bit, of all the principles 
which were so firmly fixed in the breasts 
of our ancestors, that the people seemed 
to have abandoned the idea of the House 
of Commons being anything other than 
the mere instruments of the King in 
the hands of his servants. Even upon | 
subjects of trade, taxes, commerce, and 
agriculture, where there has been any 
mitigation or alteration, which any 
classes of persons deeply interested in 
these matters, wanted to obtain, they 
have, for many years, looked upon the 
House of Commvns as having no more 



































Amongst the other consequences of 
the servility of the House of Commons ; 
of this sort of acknowledged superiority 
in the servants of the King, is, the 
scandalous practice of the House meet- 
ing by night, instead of adhering to its 
standing orders, and meeting by day? 
Upon the face of the matter there is 
something so contrary to reason, so at 
open war with all the habits and cus- 
toms of men who have to transact busi- 
ness of importance; there is, in the 
meeting and sitting by night, something 
so hostile to all these, that one naturally 
wonders how the monstrous practice 
could ever have taken place. But, when 
we look into the history of the matter, 
we shall find, that, like the other shame- 
ful things which I have mentioned, it 
has proceeded entirely from the servi- 
lity of the several Houses of Commons, 
which have sitten during the last hfty 
years. The House having become, in 
fact, the servants of the servants of the 
































influence in such matters, than any equal | King, it soon became to be treated like 
number of hackney-coachmen or sca-|a mere mass of servants ; and as menial 
vengers. Deputations of opulent men! servants are made to wait patiently for 
have come up crouching even to the un- the arrival of their masters, so it be- 
derlings in office ; petitions to the Trea- | came the custom of these servants to 
sury : petitions to the Board of Trade ; | wait for the arrival of their masters, 
petitions to Boards of Admiralty, of | These masters had other business to per- 
Taxes, of Excise, of Customs; but no! form; that business occupied the day- 
more thinking of petitions to the House | light ; and the masters stood in need of 
of Commons on such subjects; no, | ewercise, on horseback, or otherwise : 
not so much thinking of them, as this exercise required daylight aleo to 
of petitions to the bastards of the very take it in; and thus a hundred times 
office-sweepers. What, that ever was | have I myself seen the divers servants 
heard of amongst men, could be such a | of the King, one after another, taking 
libel on the House of Commons, as to | their ride in the parks, and terminating 
see a deputation from the parish of St. | that ride at the door of the House of 
James, going, with the two members| Commons, Where their ware - 
for the city at their head, to beg the | ants were waiting for them. a. y de- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take off grees, growing more and more haughty 
some taxes for them; and to hear him and more and more insolent, in paar 
graciously promising, that ‘his Majes- | tion as the Houses . arrgnearscd ecame 
* ty’s Government would take the mat- | more and more servile, it, at - , me 
“ ter into their serious consideration ?"’| to that odious pass, at whic it ha 
seeming to take it for granted, that | arrived when the last I ee 
he and his co-servants had the right | parated, and when the kings part e 
and the power, to take off taxes at/about three hundred junior no ass 
their pleasure ! How often have the | and baronets and other Sosa gen- 
members for Kent.and for Sussex gone | tlemen of great estate, aules in ; -_ } 
to the King’s servants, to beg | waiting fur the arrival of the clerksin 


ror wr the payment of the office, and spending night after night 








in listening to their contemptible con- 





tentions; knowing at the same time, 
that there was a place for guttling and 
boozing and smoking, under the very 
same roof with themselves; whence, 
as occasion served, they saw the gorgers 
and guzzlers come tumbling down to 
give votes affecting the properties, 
liberties, and lives, of millions! And, 
is this mark of servility to continue ? 
Is the new House of Commons to bear 
this stamp and imprint of degradation ? 
Are the people of this kingdom to see, 
in the continuation of this shameful 
practice, that their interests, that the 
safety of their properties, liberties, and 
lives, are thus still to be considered as 
matter of secondary importance, or of 
no importance at all, compared with the 
business of the counting-house, the 
stock exchange, and of the clerks in 
the several offices ? 

Oh, no! There can be no peace in 
this kingdom ; there can be no patient 
waiting under this mass of suffering, 
unless the people have a thorough con- 
Jidence in the righteous intentions of 
the House of Commons; and that con- 
fidlence it is impossible that they should 
have, unless ‘that House BEGIN by 
asserting the perfect independence of 
all its members; by those members 
proving that they acknowledge no su- 
perior ; by coming back to the prac- 
tices of those times when the Parlia- 
meuts were independent of the servants 
of the King ; and by resolutely resisting 
every attempt, however slight or indi- 
rect, at aristocratical or regal dictation 
or interference. 

After beholding all this servility for so 
many years, well may an arrogant man, 
like Mr. Sranvey, imagine, that he is 
able to say, beforehand, what the House 
of Commons shall, and what it shall not, 
do. If it were to be the base and 
cowardly thing which he seems to an- 
ticipate, the end, which he appears to 
have in view, would not, however, be 
answered. The indignation of the peo- 
ple, tn conjunction with the paper-money, 
would baffle all his expectations, and 
would soon convince him of that of 
which Lord Grey ought already to be 
convinced ; that there is now but one 
course of safety left; and that that 
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course is, a yielding to the just and rea- 
sonable demands of the people, and 
such a yielding in time. 

Wa. COBBETT. 





POULETT THOMSON, 


AMONGST HIS ‘* CONSTITUENTS ” AT 
MANCHESTER. 


Ir appears that Baxter, the -two 
Porrers, Suurrteworra, and Dyer, 
the last of whom is a Yankee, an alien 
by birth, and not even a denizen in 
England, got Pouterr THomson down 
to Mancnesrer, on Monday last, the 
24. of December ; that knowing well, 
that they could not*' venture to exhibic 
him before the!public of Mancuester, 
they took him to ruz Excuanee, a very 
spacious and magnificent place, well 
known to be the place of resort of all 
the opulent persons of that very opulent 
town. Here, under the screen of a 
power of exclusion, which naturally kept 
ut a distance everything bordering on 
poverty, they thought they had him 
safe ; and that here, at any rate, they 
might assure themselves of something 
like an appearance of general approba- 
tion of the choice that they had made. 
Here, however, both they and he re- 
ceived a reproof, a disavowal, a dis- 
owning, a mark of reprobation, the 
most decided that has been given in the 
case of any member returned to this 
Parliament. He did, indeed, (and,J am 
very glad of it,) escape personal vio- 
lence; but that worse punishment, which 
is inflicted by hootings, by groanings, 
by hissings, by scoffings, by scornings, 
and by being pursued by these marks 
of dislike, distrust, and contempt; 
this punishment, the newspapers say, 
he received in a d more severe 
than such punishment has, perhaps, 
ever heen inflicted upon mortal 
man before; and from this ma 
ficent pile, having unbounded: riches 
evinced in its very structure, he had to 
sneak hastily away, amidst the reproaches 
and execrations of the working people 
assembled in the streets, from whom 
at last, took shelter, I suppose, at 
sign of the “ Three Golden Balls.” 


a 
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STANLEY, on the day of his manifesto, | rity for their property, and for its quiet 


mentioned Mancnrster, as having 
given a proof of the attachment of 
opulent men to the present servants of 
the King and their system, and as hav- 
ing rejected wild and destructive poli- 
ticians. In the overbviling of his arro- 
gance and his insolence, he forgot, that 
this rejection included Mr. Loyp and 
Mr. Hore ; but, if he forgot it, the 
opulent people of Mancursrer have 
not forgotten it ; and, whatever he may 
think of the matter, there is hardly to 
be found, amongst the richer classes at 
Mancuester, a man that would not 
have preferred me to Pouterr ‘TnHom- 
SON. 

The conduct of Mr. Loyp and of Mr. 





Hore, and of their supporters, was 
manly, open, honest, and sincere, from 
the beginning to the end of the whole 
transaction. I did not hear of a single 
low or foul act committed, or at- 
tempted, by any of them ; and (leaving 
myself out of the question) it is a deep 
disgrace to the town of Mancnesrer, 





that it should have chosen a placeman ; 
any placeman; but particularly a place- 


descent to their children, other than 
that which is to be derived from the 
acts of a House of Commons which 
shall begin its works by showing its re- 
solution not to be under the dictation of, 
and not even to recognise any deference 
whatsoever, either local, visible, or men- 
tal, for, the servants of the King. Un- 
less the House begin to show this its 
determination, it will not have that 
confidence from the people, which, and 
Which only, can enable it to produce 
anything worthy of the acceptance of 
the country; and I venture to say that, 
before this day six months, every rich 
man of Mancugesrer will be of this 
opinion, 





TO Mr. COBBETT. 


Battle, 17, Dee., 1832. 
Srr,—With feelings of high gratifica- 
tion your friends at Battle have learned, 
from the newspapers, that you have 
been elected a representative of the peo- 
ple in Parliament; and they have re- 
quested me to tender to you their re- 


man of such equivocal principles, and ; spectful and heartfelt congratulations on 
of endowments so very childish. The | that important event. 


intriguing partisans of Mr. Tuomson 


To us, Sir, this announcement is pe- 
, 


set forth the great advantage that Man-j|culiarly a matter for exultation ; only 


CHESTER would derive from 


represented by a man_ be/onging to, 
‘This | 


** His Majesty’s Government !” 
is of a piece with all those servile no- 
tions, of which I have spoken so much 
at large, in my answer to the SranLey- 
MANIFESTO. 
advantage to Baxrer, to SautTr.e- 
worth, to the Porrers, and to Dyer, 
to have a member upon whom they 
have claims for places, pensions, and 
other good things for themselves and 
their relations; but what advantage 
can it be, either to the rich or the poor, 
generally speaking, of this prodigious 
hive of industry and of real wealth? 


That which .is wanted by them is a py | 
of the restitution of our country’s rights, 


rightzous House of Commons; and, of 
course, it became them to have a mem- 
ber worthy of such an assembly ; and, 
‘if the rich people of Mancuesrer be 
not already convinced, they soon will be 
convinced, that there will be no secu- 


. | 
It may, indeed, be of great | sig 
triumph; and now that God of justice, 





being | two yearsago the harpies of corruption 


denounced you as an instigator of the 
incendiary, and us as being your asso- 
ciates in crime ; but “ out of evil comes 
good ;” the events of that period led to 
the trial, instituted against you by the 
malicious Whigs, and to your signal 


who “ bringeth to nought the devices of 
the wicked,” has enabled us to behold 
you promoted to one of the really high- 
est offices which a human being can 
fill, and your enemies laid prostrate be- 


‘fore the powerful tribunal of public 


opinion. : 
We rejoice, too, Sir, in your election, 
because we regard it as a happy omen 


and because we know that it gladdens 
the heart of the agricultural labourer, 
who foresees that he will have, as an 
advocate in the great council of the na- 
tion, an able and an honest man. 
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We trust, Sir, that the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events will spare your life, that 
you may become, not one of an assembly 
whose members hurry from their mid- 
night orgies to bind still faster the fet- 
ters of an enslaved people ; but a mem- 
ber of a virtuous and efficient legisla- 
ture, assembling in the broad ylare of 
day, to represent the wishes and pro- 
mote the interests of a free and an en- 
lightened nation. I am, Sir, 

your obedient humble servant, 


JOHN GROVES, Jun. 


MR. COBBETT’S ANSWER. 


Bolt-court, 25. Dec., 1832. 

Sirn,—Numerous as are the cities, 
towns, and villages, in the kingdom, 
which are known to me, I know not 
one from which a letter, like that which 
you have addressed to me, could have 
come, to give me greater pleasure. I 
never shall forget the zealous, the pru- 
dent, and the truly just and humane con- 
duct of the people of the town of Battle, 
who always oecur to my mind when I 
am thinking of instances of fidelity and 
of public spirit. It was my endeavours 
to put a stop to the conflagrations in 
the country; it was my endeavours, 
made for this purpose, at that town, 
which was to have been made the means 
of my own destruction, and which might 
have been caused to effect that destruc- 
tion, had it not been for the honesty 
and the spirit of the people of that 
town. 

I trust, with you, Sir, that the as- 
sembly, which is now about to exist, 
will perform its labours by daylight; 


him to do. 





STILL ! 804 
pression of my great personal respect 
and regard. 
I am, Sir, your faithful friend 
and obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





AH, AH! 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


** Sir,—Having voted for Dr. Lush- 
‘ington in the Zower Hamlets, on his 
“* profession of very liberal sentiments, I 
‘“‘ cannot conceal from you my disgust 
‘fat finding that he, with Mr. Fowell 
‘“* Buxton, voted plumpers for Mr. 
“* Byng; thus tacitly voting against 
“the most upright, patriotic, and zea- 
‘* Jous man that has been in the House 
‘of Commons for years. Dr. Lush- 
** ington may be assured such conduct 
** will not pass unnoticed by the electors 
“ of the Tower Hamlets. Ihave heard 
‘“* very many expressions of contempt on 
‘“‘ the subject from those who voted for 
“him; and I even expect his com- 
‘** mittee, will let him know their opi- 
“ nion of it pretty freely. 

“* Your vbedient servant, R. 8S.” 

These poor fools of the Tower Ham- 
Lets will find it very difficult to con- 
vince anybody that they care much 
about the doctor’s conduct. They knew 
all about him before they chose him ; 
and he has done, in this respect, no more 
than what they ought to have expected 
His hatred of Hume is in- 
stinctive, like the hatred which a rat 
has of acat. The doctor has long had 
free access to the cheese loft; and, of 
course, heis not going to keep out of 
it for the sake of the fools in the Tower 


| Havers. If they were deceived by the 


and, if it do not, most solemnly assure |“ ‘iberal profession,” of a judge of the 


the people of Battle for me, that the 
fault shall not be mine, I do believe, 
that the agricultural Jabourers will be 
inspired with hope and with confidence 
by the event, which appears to have 
iven such gratifieation to the people of 
ttle. As far as my ability goes, that 
hope shall not be disappointed, nor shall 
that confidence be found to have been 
misplaced ; and, Sir, while 1 beg you to 
thank my friends at Battle in my name, 
I beg you to accept for yourself, an ex- 





Consistory Court, | will warrant it that 
the doctor will find the means of satis- 
fying them that he did right in voting 
against Hume. 


———a- 





LOWER STILL! 


I THovenT, when I inserted the ac- 
count of Burperr and Hossouss going 
at the head of a parish-deputation, 


order to obtain an electioneering puff to 
screen them against the turnips 
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cabbages, that I was giving an account !of the thing ; 
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or there is something 


of “ the lowest thing on earth ;” but the | even worse than that ; for, if he had not 


following, which I take from the Morn- | 
ing Chronicle of 26. December, is still 
lower. | 

** Srr,—After what has passed at the’ 


qualified himself as a voter, he must 
have known it before he went under 
pretence to give his vote; and it is 
clear that he hatched this pretence for 


“* Westminster and Bath elections, the | the purpose of having a ground to make 


** following circumstance should, | 
‘think, be made public:—On Friday, 
“ the 21., Str John Cam Hobhouse ten- 
*‘ dered his vote as an elector of Mid- 
* dlesex, at the polling-booth, King’s 


this publication, and thereby to soften, 
if possible, the resentment of Mr. Hume, 
and to screen himself against future 
showers of cabbages and turnips. After 


| 
all, however, the thing to be most 





** Cross; but, owing to some irregularity, | astonished at here, is, how anything 


** his name was not inserted in the poll- 
“ing register. The presiding officer, 
“* Mr. Ellis, was applied to on the sub- 


lin the shape of man could bring itself 
to make a publication like this! It is 


quite impossible that he should not have 
| 


** ject, who decided that Sir John could | known, that the public would see that 


** not vote ; ou which the Baronet re- 
“‘ marked, ‘ that it was of little conse- 
“* * quence, as he intended to have given 
“* “his vote iu favour of the two candi- 
** dates at the head of the pol’,” mean- 
“ing, of course, Mr. HUME and Myr. 
* Byng. “1am, Sir, 
** your obedient servant, 
‘“* An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

“‘ Mr. Ellis, the presiding officer, as 
“well as tie polling-clerks, will con- 
‘¢ firm this statement,” 

** Dec. 24, 1632.”’ 


The salary of Secretary at War, to- 
gether with fees, or something or an- 
other, may yield, perhaps, five or six 
thousand pounds a year; and [ put it to 
any man worthy of the name of gentle- 
man, from his education, and from his 
place in society, whether he would have 
done a thing like this, to get ten times 


it proceeded from the meanest of all 
| possible motives; impossible that he 
)should not have known that every one 
‘would clearly see, that he had hatched 
|up this story for the express purpose of 
softening the anger of Humn; im- 
possible that he should not have known, 
that he was exhibiting himself, crawl- 
‘ing upon his beily and licking the dirt 
‘of Hume's shoes. But, still if one re- 
flects, there is litue room for wonder, 
even at this; for,as Swirr said, a hun- 
dred years ago, ** A sense of shame and 
“a belly filled by the public money, 
‘“‘ were never yet companions fora single 
“hour.” Mr. Hume has had a nasrow 
}escape ; and, it is an escape for his life ; 
for, never azain will a combination be- 
tween these two factions be formidable 
to bim, if be now do his duty in a mnan- 
ner that is cleariy pointed out to him by 
the base treachery and inveterate hosti- 
lity which he has now experienced. 








that amount, unless he had been going to 
banish himself for life the next day! 
What! after having done, and noto- 
riously done, everything in his power to 
keep Mr. Hume out of Parliament; 
after having, together with the other 
servants of the King, been contriving 
and plotting fur months how they 
should effect this object ; after BurpEtt 
had declared that he would have nothing 


to do with Josera Hume; after Byrne |) 


had declared that he preferred Lord 
Hen tey to Mr. Hume ; after all this, to 
go, when he saw Hume at the head of 
the poll, to vote for him! But, besides 
this, here is a falsehood upon the face 


Their hatred towards him is unquench- 
able by any means but one ; and that one 
ishis putting an end to their getting at 
the public money. 





eee 


THE SPEAKER. 
Tur newspapers are speculating on 


who is to be the Speaker ; aud I shall 
just observe upon the subject, that he 





ought to be no placeman, no peasioner, 
no sinecure-man, no grantee, and one 
not connected with those who are wale 
lowing in wealth drawn from the public 
resources ; and that, as he is to be “ the 
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first commoner in England,” he ought, 
in all respects, to be worthy of the 
name, and ought, by no means, to enter 
on his office with the expectation of be- 
ing rewarded with a pension. 





Letrer To Mr. Cossertr. 





RENFREWSHIRE ELECTrI0ON., 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE, 
Read, Electors! Read ! 


** The male population above twenty- 
“one years in the under-mentioned 
places who are non-electors, have 
“been canvassed for their opinions as 
*‘to the present candidates for Ren- 
** frewshire. 











— X ~, 6| New- 
paces. er Me] A S| ew 
Johnstone, aa i,t0vu} 23 | 6 
Kilbarchan, | 426 | 6 | 8 
Lochwinnoch, 292 13 
Kilmacolm and Parish,*| 207 7 
Bridge of Weir, , 160 l 
Houston and Parish, | 360 l 
Crosslie, 60 0 
Pollokshaws, | 526 12 
Barrhead, | 6435 3 
Neilston, | 300 l 
Mearns, | 245 8 
Kaglesham, | 273 > | 12 
Total, (4,384! 0 | 26 


* Electors, pause, read and reflect 
*‘again! Four thousand three hun- 
“dred and eighty-four men for Mr. 
‘* Bontine, and only eighty individuals, 
*“‘ including his own tenants, fur Sir M. 
** S. Stewart. 

“Was it not the non-electors who 
“enfranchised you? They did so, 
* that you might act with and for them, 
“fas well as for yourselves. Their 
*‘ destinies are now in your hands— 
“their eyes are upon you—they claim 
*‘ to be heard in the exercise of ycur 
“* sacred trust, and their united prayer is 
** VOTE FOR BONTINE !" 

** Paisley, 13. Dec., 1832.” 


TO Mra. COBBETT. 
Allanton House, near Hollytown, N.B. 
1. Dec., 1832. 
Dear Sir,—I observe, that in your 
widely-circulated Register you have 


* In the seven for Sir Michael in this 
parish there are six of them his own tenants. 








| has been, for nearly fifty years, success- 
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taken notice cursorily of my woods here, 
and also of my Treatise on Planting ; 
and as you promise, within a short time, 
to give a more detailed account of 
Scotland, and of the various improve- 
ments which you found had been made 
there, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
few observations on what I happen to 
have done for arboriculture ; an art, 
which I am certain you will not pass over 
in silence as a brother arboriculturist. 

Although the science of chemistry 































fully applied to agriculture, and although 
it has, by that means, been raised from 
the rank of a mechanical, to that of a 
scientific art; yet it was not until the 
publication of my Treatise five years 
since, that any attempt was made to 
render the same service to arboriculture, 
in any language. ‘This improvement 
has been brought about, partly by means 
of vegetable physiology and anatomy, 
and partly by chemistry. 

Had | made such an attempt in a dry 
didactic essay ‘‘on the application of 
physiology to tree-culture,” no one 
would have read the book. But by 
fortunately selecting the popular topic 
of Parkx-PLantina, inorder to illustrate, 
in the most striking manner, the true 
principles of Generat ARBORICULTURE, 
and the knowledge and preparation of 
soils, those principles have been diffused 
in so wide a manner, as could scarcely 
have been anticipated ; not only all over 
Great Britain and Ireland, but over 
most of the countries of Europe. (See 
the Preface.) In treating of soils for 
the purposes of tree-culture, it was im- 
possible not to give considerable in- 
formation, that equally applied to hus- 
bandry ; und, therefore, the scientific 
as well as the practical agriculturist, will 
perhaps find here more that is new to 
him in his own department, than in 
books written for the express purpose. 
See particularly Secr. VI. “On the 
preparation of Soils; on Manures; 
Composts, &c ,” including the notes | be- 
longing to it—also the notes on othe 
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sections, passim. oe 
Besides being the first writer who 

ever applied science to GENBRALELANT~ — 

ine (as the most em n‘ L tics h aie: 
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admitted), I have, in the department of | fate of removed wood in England, solely 
park-improvement, discovered one very; proceed from my having developed 
attractive art, and remodelled another, | more truly, and followed more accurately 
by placing the latter on fixed principles. | than others, the principles laid down 
The art which I have discovered is that| from the laws of nature ; and that will 
of at once delineating real landscape | become sufliciently apparent to an at- 
with nature s own materials, and giving | tentive reader of the ‘l'reatise in question. 
immediate and compleie effect to any ‘To this I may add two facts, which will 
given number of pictures. The art’ probably appear not less extraordinary 
which I have remodelled, on principles to the English planter, and which are 
of science never before applied to it, is referable to the same source. ‘The first 
the art of removing /arge trees in parks, is, that Inever in ny life-time supported 
and insuring their perfect success ata |a tree Sy props, cordage, or any other 
very moderate expense; and that art/material. And the second is, that I 
being rendered scientific, I have: been ‘never had, in the course of thirty years, 
enabled toapply it, with the fullest effect, one tree blown down in this park, 
to the art first mentioned. It is true,| Notwithstanding the statement just 
about a century ago, Kent had the! now given, I think, that neither the 
merit of striking out landscape garden- | principles nor the practice of these two 
ing, and adding one more to the number arts will be thoroughly understood, or 
of the fine arts; and his successor, | successfully followed in England, for at 
Brown, had the merit of bringing it|least twenty years to come. There is 
into high repute; but as they both |so much quackery to be found in every 
adopted merely the common methods of ; department, even in those of the most sci- 
planting, the grand feature in all land- | entific character, that they will run great 
scapes, namely woop, in order to become , risk of being treated as the mere wonder 
effective, could be introduced into their | of the day, and, like other wonders, 
desigus only in large and unshapely|soon be forgotten. The persons alone, 
masses, which fifty or sixty years were} who can save them from this fate, are 
required to mature; so that the im-j|the British land-owners, men in general 
portant object of cutting out, and de-|of superior education, and very liberal 
lineating the intended pictures, was, of| ideas ; but they never open a book if they 
course, left to the ingenuity of another | can help it. ‘The consequence is, that 
generation. the treatise which contains the princt- 
In effecting what is thus so very cur-| ples of these new arts is committed to 
sorily described, you will observe, that| the hands of persons of inferior inform- 
[{ have not merely developed principles | ation, such as their overseers or foresters, 
and deduced theories, but have ex-|to whom aGreek manuscript would be 
hibited practice to some extent in my | equally intelligible. The practical details 
own park, consisting of about 100 acres, | of the system are all they can compre- 
in which there is warer of considerable | hend, and these very imperfectly; neg- 
magnitude, and very great variety of|lecting altogether the scientific princi- 
surface in the ground. By this practical | ples on which those details are founded ; 
example it has been clearly shown to} so that they are like men at sea without 
what a height of both utility and orna- | a compass, and without a suspicion that 
ment the new art may be carried, on a|it is necessary to guide them, in what 
greater scale, or on a lesser, than I have| they, of course conceive to be merely a 
chosen. Above all, it is remarkable,| mechanical art. In park-planting the 
that in vigorous growth, the removed | general error they commit 1s, in bi 
trees ome ym copses and park-wood), ‘selection of improper subjects, and in 


; . i are found, | the removal of trees always foo high in 
Sieeaerte Years experience dace © proportion to their girth, and too large 


not only to rival, but strikingly to ez- ei f 
ised after the ordi- | altogether, considering their own entire 
ema rece Talons Ohne bien of skill ; for which reason, while 


nary method. f an effect 
ee desiable, bos cw'canpeey to the| great expense is incurred, little success 
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attends their efforts, with consequent 
vexation and disappointment to their 
employers, who attribute the miscar- 
riage to the imperfection of the art, and 
not to the ignorance of the operators. 
Thus probably, until some distinguished 
Proressor of both arts shall arise, who, 
uniting the rare qualities of a skilful 
physiologist, a practical planter, and a 
master of landscape, in one and the same 
person, I fear, that the arts in question, 
however calculated to be useful, will re- 
main a dead letter to the British public. 
Should this person acquire but the one 
half of the patronage bestowed upon 
Brown, and less than the half of his 
self-sufficiency, he might bring into 
repute a system, which, being founded in 
NATURE, Cannot err, and therefore cannot 
mislead its votaries 

As a planter yourself, and a writer on 
planting, | hope you will dedicate an 


entire Register, or atleast a considerable | 


part of one, to these new topics. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
your faithful and 
obedient servant, 


H. STEVART. 


——= —~ - - — ae 


PUBLIC DINNER AT OLDHAM. 


Tue electors of Oldham, on Thursday 
last, had a public dinner at the Swan Inn, 
in celebration of the triumph of radical 
reform in their borough, in the return 
of Messrs. Fielden and Cobbett. Both 
the great rooms were crowded with 
company, and a cheerful evening was 
spent in celebrating an event on which 
not England only, but Europe looks 
with interest. John Fielden, Esq. M. P., 
William Eagle, Esq., and John Cobbett, 
Esq , were among thé parties, not in- 
habitants of the town, present at the 
entertainment. When the cloth was 
removed, Mr. Joshua Milne, of Cromp- 
ton, took the chair, and after an appro- 
priate introduction, gave the first toast. 

‘** The people, the only true source of 
power.” —Three times three. 

The Caarmman rose and said, that 
as nothing from him could enhance the 
estimation in which the gentleman 
whom he was about to propose was 





held by all classes in Oldham, he would, 
without further preface, give 

‘“* Our respected guest and representa- 
tive, John Fielden, Esq.”—Three times 
three.” 


Mr. Fierpen rose and said, gentle- 


|men, for the kindness which you have 


just shown, in drinking my health as 
your representative, 1 return you my 
thanks; I return you my thanks for 
the high honour you have done me in 
making me* your representative. By 
that act of kindness and of confidence 











[am laid under the greatest and most 
lasting’obligations to you. (Loud cheers.) 
Under the consciousness of my own 
unfitness for so high an office, it is a 
creat consolation to me that Ll have not 
sought it, and that I have accepted it, 
determined, under all circumstances, to 


do my best to promote your interests. 


It is a consolation to me to be convinced 
that you will give me credit for at- 
‘tempting to do my best, and that you 
will bear with me and my defects. 
(Cheers.) To be thus associated with 
such a body as the reformers of Oldham, 
is, indeed, a distinguished honour. 
‘And when I look at the company by 


'whom lam now sirrounded; when I 


‘take a retrospective view of what they 
have done and suffered; when I con- 
‘sider the violence with which they 
have been abused, condemned, calum- 
niated, and persecuted; and when I 
consider the occasion which we are 
now celebrating, it gives me a full 
conviction, if anything were wanting 
to give me that conviction, that the 
cause in which you have suffered, is the 
cause of truth, is a cause of having at 
heart the happiness and well-being of 
the human race, (Loud cheers.) I know 
many persons in this borough who 
have been prosecuted, persecuted, 
hunted down like wild beasts, only for 
earnestly pleading and suing for that 
reform, for which the whole nation has 
now cried aloud with one voice. 

reformers of those days took sure 
ground, the ground of radical reform. 
The cause of reform has triumphed at 
last, in some , by the uni 
efforts of Whigs, and Liberals, and 
Radicals; but those who had taken’ 
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that ground, the radical reformers, are 
the only really consistent party in the 
kingdom. ‘The Reform Bill is passed. 
Thus far, we have succeeded ; and to 
guide our future progress it is necessary 
to pause here and inquire what has been 
the cause, the immediate active cause 
of our success. That cause is the over- 
whelming distress of all the productive 
classes of the country. When we look 
at the labouring classes, we find them 
involved in distress unprecedented in 
the history of our country, compared 
with the same degree of exertion. 
Never was labour made before so pro- 
ductive as at present in England ; never 
Was there befure distress so severe and 
SO universal among the producers. 
Their employers, at the same time, are 
also in the greatest distress. Their 
profits are continually falling off ; the 
wages of their men fall off in conse- 
quence, from their positive inability to 
pay. They are not blamable—it is not 
in their power to give more. In my 
own trade there is a fabric which we 
make; and though the wages are very 
low in money, we give in kind as much 
as we did when the wages were eight 
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| of a precipice ; and, if nothing be done 
to guard us, weare sure to be cast down 
it. There are a great many remedies 
proposed ; and it is of the first import- 
ance that the radical reformers particu- 
larly should be clear, correct, and united 
in Opinion, as to the proper course to be 
pursued, Some insist on an alteration 
of the corn-laws, proposing, either by 
the repeal or the modification of those 
laws, to give us cheap bread. There 
are men, certainly not the friends of po- 
pular liberty, everlastingly dinning into 
the ears of the manufacturers the ne- 
cessity of a repeal. The cry is well- 
sounding; and itis very desirable that, 
by some alteration, the manufacturer 
should be better compensated than he 
now is. But this project seems to me 
to be calculated to divide the people, 
and to be suggested in order to divide 
them, and thereby to lessen the eect 
which the manufacturers, acting toge- 
ther for the purpose of reducing taxa- 
tion, would have in obtaining real 
relief from our distresses. There is 
a large part of the people to whom 
the corn-laws are necessary, in con- 
sequence of an oppressive taxation. 








times their present amount, a proof 
that it is not the master who gets the, 
profit of robbing the workman. The 
distress is common to them both; and 
this distress bas brought about the 
Reform Bill: this distress has brought 
forward the bit-and-bit reformers and 
the Whig reformers, to join the people; 
and thus we have got the Reform Bill ; 
but we have not yet got the reform. 
The cause of the Reform Bill was ex- 
cessive taxation; this taxation was 
caused by the debt; and the charge of 
the debt was enhanced threefold by 
Peel’s bill ; for we have three times the 
quantity of goods to make, to pay the 
same amount in money which we paid 
at the close of the war. Seeing, then, 
that taxation is the cause of the distress, 
and that the Reform Bill has done no- 
thing yet to remove that cause, the 
question is, what use are we now to 
make of it? What we want is practical 
and immediate relief. ‘The distress and 
ruin of all the productive classes are so 
great, that it has placed us on the brink 











| since the peace, have pursued their oc- 


It is impossible that, without this pro- 
tection, the farmers of England could, 



























cupation. There had been, in fact, an 
agreement entered into ; the agreemeut 
was this, that if the landlords would join 
the Government in contracting the loans, 
at the close of the war they should have 
the protection of a corn-law. When 
the peace came, the corn-law was 
passed, the object of which was to keep 
up the price of wheat to SOs, the quar- 
ter. This law was put into operavion ; 
it succeeded but partially in protecting 
the land, whilst it caused great distress 
among the people. The cries of dis- 
tress, and repeated applications to Par- 
liament, caused a modification to be 
made, and anew Jaw was framed giving 
60s. instead of $0s., as the standard. 
Now here was at once a breach, as re~ 
spected the land, of that thing called 
national faith. National faith has been 
here broken in favour of the fundhold- 
ers, and to the prejudice of one great 
productive interest of the country. 
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What I am endeavouring to guard you 
against is, joining in the clamour for 


Trevor's Deregar. 
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of taxes, and raising of wages, the work- 
ing men will be doubly relieved. I al- 





the repeal of the corn-laws, as a sepa-| ways feel a diffidence in addressing a 


rate object, to keep up-;which clamour is 
the constant aim of those who are ad- 
verse to real reform. My decided opi- 
nion is, that the repeal of the corn-laws, 
unaccompanied by other measures, 
would give us no relief. We have here 
good lands, partly uncultivated, and 
partly ill-cultivated. We have thou- 
sands in a state of pauperism, only 
asking permission to cultivate that 
Jand, and consume its produce; and 
we have a Government saying, “ You 
shall not till the land, you shall 
not cause it to bear its increase, but 
we will tax this land to furnish you 
the means of going out to distant and 
unhealthy climates, most probably there 
to perish miserably.” We have suffi- 
cient land, we have labourers sufficient 
to produce corn here cheaper than we 
can have it produced anywhere else, in- 
cluding the cost and the waste of con- 
veying it into this country ; and how 
monstrous is the system, which, while 
it keeps a portion of the people idle 
upon this unproductive land, employs 
another portion as idly in bringing corn 
ata great charge from foreign and dis- 
tant countries! There must be another 
cause than our numbers, why we cannot 
raise corn at as cheap a price here as 
abroatl ; and this cause is that taxation 
which compels the farmer to pay his 
taxes by the high price of his corn, or 
to go without remuneration for his la- 
bour. The proper course then is to 
supplicate, or if necessary to insist, that 
the taxes be reduced. It is most im- 
portant to keep straight on this point; 
for if we take the other course, then we 
become a divided people ; then farmers 
and manufacturers are arrayed in hosti- 
lity to each other, and all that tyrants 
seek is accomplished. The reduction 
of taxes, which the farmers will seek in 
common with us, gives that relief which 
we all stand in need of. The reduction 
of taxes will enable the manufacturer 
to gain more profit at a less price. The 
reduction of taxes will enable the ma- 
nufacturer to have better profits with 
higher wages ; and by the reduction 





public audience. On this occasion I 
came rather to hear than to speak. [| 
caine to ascertain your opinions, and to - 
receive your instructious, and havin 
thanked you once more for the kindness 
of your reception, | will now sit down 
with the expression of my anxious hope 
that the Reform Bill may be made 
effective for the practical purposes for 
the sake of which you have supported 
it. (Cheers.) 

The Cnatrman next proposed the 
health of Mr. Cobbett, which was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. John Cobbett. 

We regret we have no room for fur- 
ther detail, beyond a short statement of 
the instructions which Mr. Fielden re- 
ceived from his constituents. 

Mr. 'Taytor, of Shaw, told him, on 
getting into the house to take the 
national ledger in his hand, and exa- 
mine how it happened that we were 
$00 millions in debt; to learn how the 
money actual/y borrowed had been 
spent ; and to see if there was none of 
it which we were honestly entitled to 
get back. He told him to tell the 
House that these were the instructions 
which he received from the electors of 
Oldham, by the mouth of one who 
nominated him ; and t6 add that there 
were twenty thousand of the rough- 
heads of Oldham prepared to support 
those instructions by all the means left 
them by the constitution. 

Mr. Firron, of Royton, inquired of 
the lawyers present whether the consti- 
tutional remedy for the sufferings of the 
people was not to give grievances the 
precedence of supply. 

Mr. J. Cosserr and Mr. Eacie hav- 
ing both answered in the affirmative ; 
this course was recommended to the 
adoption of Mr. Fielden. 



























parted on Wednesday; and on — 
ie he left the city to seek consol# 











TREVOR'S DEFEAT! 

(From the Durham Chronicle of the 14. inst.) _ 
DURHAM CITY ELECTION. 
Poor Mr. Trevor! His dc 
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we understand, in the retirement of! On the contrary, the administering of 


Wynyard. 


So, all his boasting—all his 


gentle blessings on adverse freemen— |! 


all the prayers he has uttered within the 
last six months—and oh! worse than 
these, the confident predictions of the 
sagacious conductor of the Advertiser, 
have ended in his diseomfi:ure ! Well- 
a-day! Not even the benedictions of 
the church, the votes of the choristers, 
the smiles of the Bishop of Brisrox’s 








the last bitter pill, for the cure of the 
scarlet fever, was confided to the taper 
fingers of “ the Galen of our modern 
days,” who, having helped to bring 
him into the world, was appropriately 
enough employed to send him out of it 
again. 

But to drop this strain, and to adopt 


a tone more suited to the melancholy 
‘condition of Mr. Trevon’s pitiable case. 


lady’s-maid, the greasy favours of his | He has been defeated—and defeated by 


Lordship’s cook, the frowns of Mr. 


Leybourne, or the Christian zeal of the’ 
resist the temptations held out from 


reverend Historian of the Valdois—no- 
thins could carry him farther up the 
po:' than the bottom thereof! Poor, 
ili-ased child of grace—to be so scurvily 
rejected at the hands of those to whom 
he might have been a saintly protector 
from the demoralization of “ beer,” and 
a pattern in the paths of temperance, 
good converse, and politeness! Verily, 
our very bowels yearn with pity for his 
fall. His bones must have been almost 
2s grievously shaken as Alderman 
Thompson's by the tumble. He 
must never attempt to climb again—or 
his next fall may be his death. We 
complain only of one part of his conduct 
more immediately connected with the 
three days of the election. It is said 
that the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
who had (like Mr. Trevor) a great 
aversion to swearing, was about to 
quit his court at the end of a term, 
without taking leave of the bar, when 
a young barrister exclaimed, “ He 
might have said D—n you;” over- 
hearing which his Lordship stepped 
back, smiled, bowed, and retired. 
Now what we disliked most in Mr. 
Trevor’s electioneering life, was the 
manner of his leaving it. He did not, 
on the last day of the contest, when his 
term was over, condescend to appear 
before the electors, even to say, “‘ D—n 

u!” To be sure, he might have been 
influenced by prudential breeches-pocket 
considerations in stopping away, as his 
reverend friend who nominated him 
was present, and might, in his magis- 
terial capacity, have fined him 5s. for 
swearing, which would have been a 
grievous aflliction, plus his other losses. 








| other. 








the resolution and firmness of men who 


showed that they had virtue enough to 


Wynyard and Seaham Harbour, and to 


| despise the anathemas thundered against 


them from the Cathedral Church of 
Durham. Corruption supported Mr. 
Trevor on one side, and terror on the 
The meanest arts, the most 
viperous menaces, were alternately em- 
ployed to cajole and intimidate. The 
freemen were attempted to be bought 
off by work in Lord Londonderry’s 
collieries,— and many of them were so, 
—and the tradesmen of the town were 
threatened with the loss of the college - 
custum if they dared to vote against the 
sanctimonious impostor whom the Rev. 
Mr. Davison, in mockery we presume, 
thought proper to designate as a friend 
to the privileges of the people of Dur- 
ham! Lordly prelates and their menials 
were associated in this becoming occu- 
pation—and it is with feelings of regret 
we hear that one Prebendary, in parti- 
cular, distinguished himself by the zeal 
with which he exerted himself in behalf 
of Mr. Trevor amongst those whose 
plighted faith should have guarded 
them from such intrusion. It is need- 
less to say, that these efforts were, in 
frequent instances, successful in their 
object. We blame not the voters for 
this, but the individuals who, having 
shown such an unseemly contempt for 
moral obligation in others, almost pro- 
voke the conclusion that its ties do not 
fetter their own actions. 

But if men in asituation to be coerced. 
by the stern hand of clerical power were. 
compelled to vote contrary to their con~- 
sciences, and inconsistently with their 
known political opinions, and were, on 
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such grounds, objects rather of sym-| 
pathy and compassion, than of scorn 
and contempt, what can we say of the 
conduct of men whose situation ia life 
is of the highest —who are rich in 
worldly possessions—above the cares of 
the times—-beyond the reach of priestly 
vengeance, or the grasp of aristocratic 
hostility—albeit great sticklers for re- 
form—clamourers for the bill at one 
county meeting, and, at another, casti- 
gators of the people for their supineness 
in demanding the “ pepper and salt” 
necessary for our political existence— 
what shall we say when we see such 
men—even “ Georce Townsrenp Fox, 
Esquire,” of the South Bailey, Dur- 
ham, and of Westoe, South Shields, 
bartering his public character for the 
world’s contempt, and voting for the 
nominee of a boroughmongering lord 
—one of the fiercest destroyers of 
the “pepper and salt” — to exclude a 
stanch supporter of “ the Bill,” and by 
so doing to neutralize the voice of the 
city of Durham in the legislature ? 
To condemn truckling on the part of 
a poor man, and to pass over in silence 
the pitiful baseness of this traitorous act 
on the part of a rich one, were to 
reverse the principles of justice,—to 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
But we cannot gulp the monster; and 
we hold him up as a mark and warning 
to others. Richard says, *‘ Great men 
have greater sins.” Mr. Fox, degenerate 
to his name at least, is a living proof of 
the truth of the apophthegm. 

To conclude, we can only remark, 
that while many instances have occur- 








red, in reference to this election, to 
prove the necessity of the ballot, the’ 
result shows the advantage of taking 
the power of returning members to| 
Parliament out of the hands of the’ 
boroughmongers and placing it in those 
of the people. Mr. Caayror is a tried 


reformer ; and in addition to Mr. Har- 
LAND being the son of one of the oldest 
and best reformers in the kingdom, his 
speech gives token that, in electing 
him, the inhabitants of Durham have 
secured the services of a well-informed, 
intelligent, and able man, 








WOLVERHAMPTON ELECTION. 


Mr. Nicuotson felt himself called upon 
in the first place cordially to thank the re- 
turning-officers for the very impartial and 
satisfactory way in which they had perform- 
ed their arduous duty. He had to thank the 
candidates for the kind and gentlemanly 
feeling which had been manifested towards 
him; he waa satisfied although he was at the 
bottom of the poll, and he was aware that 
he did not leave a particle of ill feeling be- 
hind him. He came among them a perfect 
Stranger, with nothing but public principle 
to recommend him; he had stated at the 
conclusion of his printed address, that if those 
principles were echoed by the electors of 
that great borough, he was willing to go to 
the House of Commons. There was one 
thing in which that borough took a proud 
pre-eminence even over the great metropolis. 
Mr. Grote, than whom there was not a more 
able or correct man, had complained in one 
of his addresses that he did not fear an open 
enemy, but that he had been assailed by the 
thousand tongues of slander; it was a proud 
thing, however, for Wolverhampton, that 
not a handbill had been circulated attacking 
private character. They had answered the 
appeal which he had made to them in a man- 
ner most gratifying to his feelings, and he 
cordially thanked them. The only difference 
between him and Mr. Whitmore was, that 
he (Mr. N.) had stated his sentiments clearly 
in thirteen distinct propositions, and Mr. W. 
felt it right before he pledged himself to 
have the benefit of the great council of the 
nation, and to be guided by its deliberations. 
(Hear, hear.) The necessity of fair discus- 
sion had just been proved by the speech of 
the rev. gentleman whom they bad had the 
pleasure of hearing ; there was not a syllable 
in that speech in which he did not cordially 
agree; but whether he should go farther 
than the rev. gentleman, was another question. 
There was a gentleman connected with the 
press there present, and he trusted he would 
do full justice to that admirable speech. Mr. 
Leigh had said that he would sapport Mr. 
Whitmore precisely on the grounds which he 
(Mr. N.) had laid down, and Mr. Whitmore 
had done himself great injustice in not stat- 
ing distinctly that he would bring in a bill to 
remove the laws that oppressed the Dis- 
senters. Nodoubt it was a matter for “‘futere 
consideration ;” but Mr. Leigh had said that 
he would] not support Mr. W.if he did not 
bring in a bill to do‘away with church-rates. 
(No, no.) The only difference between him 
and Mr. W. was, that he (Mr. N.) had made 
up his mind ; it was not a matter for discus- 
sion ; he had decided it ; the Dissenters had 

rotested to the world that they would not 

ar the burden any longer. Therefore was 
it that the army cost ten millions, and that 
half a million was voted in the last Parliament 
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to increase the army for the purpose of col- 
lecting that tax in Ireland. (Cheers.) 

Mr. LeicH observed that his remarks ap- 
plied to church-rates, and not to tithes. 

Mr. NicHotson resumed: He wonld not 
accept their votes for seven years; he was 
content with three ; and it was his duty then 
tocome and say to them, ; 
trust; if I have not discharged my duty 
faithfully, reject me and send another,’ 
(Loud Cheers.) The necessity of the ballot 
had beeu most satisfactorily ‘proved within 
that week, in that very county; Stafford and 
Dudley, and he believed he might add Wal- 
sall, had presented the disgraceful and ini- 
quitous scenes of men being publicly bought, 
like cattle, with the very public money ; 
bought like sheep in the pen, at the price 
of trom 1/. to 20/., and the man that waited 
longest got the most inoney. (Shame.) He 
appealed to the hon. Member (Mr. Whit- 
more) if he would not bring ina bill to enable 
the electors to give their votes without being 
subject to this flugitious attack on their morals ; 
and whether he would not save the country 
Jrom the foul stain which the scenes at Stafford 
had fixed upon a portion of its inhabitants. 
He entirely differed with Mr. Whitmore on 
the subject of the Corn Laws; Mr, W. was 
connected with the landed interest, and was 
deeply concerned in the existence of a pro- 


tecting duty. Mr. W. had spoken of himse/f 


as a farmer—as a cultivator of the soil; now 
he would suppose that Mr. W. supplied that 
tmmense po; ulation with food. Mr. W. had 
said that a protecting duty was necessary, 
but he (Mr. N.) maintained that every shilling 
of such duty was taken out of their pockets. 
He had a little calculation in his pocket, 
which he would lay before them; he would 
suppose that Mr. Whitmore supplied the popu- 
lation of Wolverhampton with bread; he wouid 
take that population at 30,000 ; and suppose 
that their bread cost them 80,000/. a-year, at 
the rate of Is. per week tor every individual. 
Mr. Whitmore was for putting 10s. upon 
every quarter of wheat; and taking it for 
granted that their bread cost them 80,000/ 
a-year, at 10s. a quarter, there was a direct 
tax ot 13,000/. a-vear in the shape of pro- 
tecting duty, which Mr. W- put into his pocket 
asa farmer, and, be it remembered, they 
paid. (Loud cheers.) He only brought this 
torward to show how deeply injurious toa 
manufacturing population were monopolies. 
He would teil them the history of mono- 
polies: when one of the sovereigns of Eng- 
land wanted money, he went down to the 
merchants of London, and obtained it from 
them,.and he had nothing to give in retura 
but some exclusive privileges ; thus the Last 
India Company had obtained its charter, and 
had made itself @ great nuisance to England. 
Mr. N. here entered into the statements re- 
specting the price of tea. With regard to 
taxation, Mr. N. continued, the taxes in round 
numbers might be stated at 50 millions, and 
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almost all of that sum came from the poor 
man. (Shame.) Tea, sugar, coffee, and the 
other necessaries of lite, were taxed from 
100 to 300 per cent. He would repeal the 
| whole of that system of taxation, which de- 
mauded money from them, and put a far on 
property, which uo one could object to, 
The German, Dutch, and French Kings, 
jand the whole of the Buonaparte family, had 
| their property in the British funds, and did not 
|pay one farthing towards the expenses of the 
am. Was it not just—was it not necessary, 
then, that the whole system of taxation should 
be changed! There was the malt tax equal 
to four millions a year, so that out of every 
Shilling which they earned, 8d. went for taxes ; 
they had to labour four days in the week for 
tares, and the other two for the necessaries of 
life. (Shame.) Let them take off these taxes, 
and open a free trade in corn, and the happi- 
ness of the people would be increased ten- 
fold; they would have some chance of seeing 
old England happy, as she had once been; 
there would be money tor food, money for 
clothing, and above all money for educating 
the rising generation. (Cheers.) There were 
many in that great town powertul enough to 
assist in that great work, and ke entreated 
them to put their shoulder to the wheel. Let 
them give the poor that best of gifts—education, 
and they would make them peaceable ; the 
instructed would control the ignorant, and 
they would have no riots. (Loud cheers.) 
His only object was to see the wants and 
feelings of that great town properly repre- 
sented, and if Mr, Whitmore carried their 
voice faithfully to the House of Commons, 
they would never see his tace there again 
except to congratulate them on the fifty-told 
power which they had acquired. Mr. W, 
was well versed in all the practices and cus- 
toms of the House (and sorry he was to say 
that there was scarcely one good one), but he 
now went in not on the old system; they had 
commenced a new era in legislation, and 
there was scarcely an order on the books of the 
House that he (Mr. N.) would not rescind. 
He had seen millions of the public money voted 
away by only about 50 members, with as much 
coolness as if they were passing a mere turnpike 
act, He would begin business a little earlier in 
the day; he would have as little candle-light 
as possible, for it had been said * in dark- 
ness their deeds are evil.” (Cheers.) He 
did not believe that he had left a single 
enemy behind him in that great town; be 
was sincerely rejoiced that they had put the 
burden on the shoulders of Mr. Whitmore ; 
and if, at any future time, an opening in their 
representation, trom any cause should occur, 
though Middlesex or London were to offer 
to return him, he would refuse, if the inhabit- 
ants of Wolverhampton required his services, 
(Loud cheers.)—It had been suggested to 
him to entreat of them to keep the pablie 
peace; Mr. Whitmore was now their servant 
(perhaps they might not likejthe term), but 
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ull events, he was their ambassador, 
rged with their wishes and their wants, 
i as such they were bound to respect him. 
if Mr. W. would adopt as his own the thirteen 
propositions which he (Mr. N.) had laid down, 
they had given their member thirteen jobs to 
de — (laughter) — and by doiug them, he 
would support Mr. Fryer, who, he was sure, 
would do every thing for the good of the 
people. Heshould be delighted to hear that 
Mr. Whitmore carried their voice faithfully 
to the House; it would not be a child’s whis- 
per, but a voice of thunder—the voice of 100,000 
men, living inacircle of 15 miles. (Loud cheers) 
He hoped that in future they would select 
men from among themselves ; that they would 
not go to London ; he did not indeed see the 
necessity of going even twelve miles, It was 
a great mistake to imagine that great wealth 
or extensive learning was necessary to 
qualify a man to be a member; Jet him be a 
man of practical knowledge, of integrity, of 
courage, and of sufficient ability (and they 
had many such amongst them), and he was 
quite competent torepresent them. Mr. N. 
concluded by again thanking them for the 
public spirit which they had manifested in his 
canse, and by again exhorting them to attend 
to the education of the rising generation, at 
the same time promising any assistance that 
Jay in his power. (Loud and continued ap- 
plause.) 





NORTH LINCOLN ELECTION, 
(From the Morning Chronicle of the 22. inst.) 


Tue proceedings at the North Lin- 
coln nomination appear, from the report 
of them in Drakard’s Stamford News, 
to have been exceedingly important. 
The candidates are Sir W. Ingilby, the 
Hon. Mr. Pelham, and Sir Robert Shef- 
field. 

Here we have a repetition of the pro- 
ceedings in Middlesex. Sir W. Ingilby 
is a decided reformer, and Mr. Pelham 
is a half-and-half reformer, while Sir 
R. Sheffield is a conservative. The 
gentleman who proposed Mr. Pelham 
gives a plumper for him, and the most 
of the Whigs are, we understand, to 
follow his example. 

I think (said Mr. Boucherett) Mr. Heneage 
has rather insinuated that I vote for Mr. Pel- 
ham, aud give him a plu: iper, merely because 
I stand here and propose him, and not because 
of his political conduct. Now, as to the votes 
that have been given by Sir W. Ingilby iu the 
House of Commons, I have no objection to 
them, with but one exception, However, as 





parsons in the county. (Cheers.) 





to that only one, it is not necessary for me to 
Say anything; but I do object to the ioflam- 
matory language which Sir Wiliiam has used 
during the canvass through the couniry. 
(Hear, bear, bear.) Neither Mr. Heneage 
nor the other geatlemau who seconded him, 
in numinating Sir W.Ingilby, has defended 
him in the violence of his conduct, and of his 
speeches. I repeat, that I object to bis vie- 
lence and inflammatory language, and it is 
on this account that | withhold my support 
from him on this occasion. 1 differ from Sir 
Robert Sheffield, and I differ from Sir W. In- 
giiby. lagree with Mr. Pelham, and | vote 
for him. 


This is Dr. Lushington and Mr, Mi- 
chael Angelo ‘Taylor all over. 

Sir William Ingilby said, 

I came among the people to see whether 
they would join me, aud stand up against the 
tyrannical opposition that has risen up against 
me; and I am proud to say that my coalition 
will beat the cvalition of all the Tory lords and 
[ am sorry 
to find that my hon. Friend, Mr. Boucherett, 
has taken this public opportunity to find fault 
with me and my language. Many people of 
delicate nerves and susceptibilities I kuow 
have done so; but what part was I to take 
when called before the people in the manner 
I have been? for I knew, in the month of 
June, that a secret couclave of tyrannical 
aristocrats, with their respective chaplains 
(laughter), metin Lendon, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, for the laudable purpose of 
turning me out of the representation of the 
county. 

Sir William proceeds to disclose the 
motives for the coalition against him :— 

I would ask you, gentlemen, he says, why 
have I obtained among the middle and lower 
classes more interest aud influence than any 
other man in the county? Why, because f 
have spoken a language in which there 1s D0 
trickery. L have denounced the place and 
pension list, and I have laid open to odium the 
particulars of that immense mass of money 
extracted out of the pockets of the people to 
maintain an idle aristocracy and priesthood ; 
and the reason of the opposition to me is, that 
one party fear they will lose the thousands per 
year they are pocketing, and the other party 
are afraid of having the sinecures they receive 
from that edifice (pointing to the cathedral) 
withdrawn from them. (Hear, hear.) Many 
persons talk about my political aspirations. 
Why, I would say to them, what are those 
political aspirations but the general good of 
maukind? (Hear, hear.) Have I ever tres- 
passed upon the rights and liberties of the 
people? No, I have never done it; but I 


have always fearlessly, honestly and openly 
advocated their rights, aud that one occasion 
to which my friend Mr. Boucherett alludes, 
was the motion that I made respecting the 
militia; but if I stood in the same situation 


again, and saw the people libelled by the 
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Lord Lieutenant of the county, { would again 
bring forward my motion in the House of 
Commons (cheers) ; and I am glad to learn 
that my friend Mr. Boucherett cannot find any 
better ground for refusing me his support 
than my motion respecting the militia. 
(Cheers. ) 


Mr. Pelham differed with Sir W. In- 
gilby about triennial Parliaments and 
the ballot. It was bad to influence 
votes ; but the ballot was also bad be- 
cause we suppose it prevents voters 
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from being influenced. But Mr. Pel-| 
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ams arguments will satisfy no one: 


rainst 


who has not made up his mind ag 


evidence. 
up in the concluding sentences of his 


speech :— 
If, said he, I am fortunate enough to be 


again returned to Parliament by your free! 


choice, I will certainiy do my utmost to gaiu 
a thorough reform in the church—a thorough 
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ses also to enable you to give your votes at all 
future electious freely, by establishing the 
vote by ballot. (Hear, hear). These are the 
grounds I apprehend, on which all this vio- 
lent opposition is got up against my friend, 
Sir Wm. Ingilby. These are the grounds on 
which it seems Mr. Boucherett opposes him ; 
these are the grounds on which J suppose all 
the other gentlemen who formerly supported 
Sir William have now withdrawn their sup- 
port. We have heard that. his inflammatory 
language is au objection to him. Mr. Cob- 
bett told you that that was his ground of 
opposition, aud believed it was the general 
cause of it amongst his former friends. 
(Laughter.) Why, the inflammatory lan- 
guage, as it is called, is such as you have 


His creed may be summed} heard from him to-day, and it was called forth 


by the very conspiracy of which | have spoken 
—by that association of squires and priests 
who have arrayed themselves against him, 
and vow hope to triumph over Lim. (Cries of 
* True, true.) 
The following s h discloses v 
© sOHOWINS speech IsCioses VO- 


reform in the law—and, in fact, wherever re-| lumes :— 


form is wanted. (Cheers.) I will always as- 


Mr. BoucnHeretrt replied at some length to 


sistas much as lies in my power the liberty of, Mr. ‘Tennyson, and in the course of his ob- 
the subject (continued cheering) ; avd I will) servations said, that in writing the letter to 


support the present Ministry. 


I consider that| the secretary of the Market Rasen dinner, he 


both the high Tories and the ultra-radicals| bad only exercised a right which he would 


are now very daugerous men, because the 
ultra-radicals may destroy that reform which 
the majority of the people of Eugland wish 
for, and the others will impede its progress ia 
every way they can. You know my opinions ; 
do not therefore hesitate to come up and assist 
in returving me to Parliament. I| repeat, I re- 
fer you to my votes in Parliament, as an 





not resign, whether ca'led upon by a high 
Tory or a‘ low Radical.” (Hear, hear, and 
confusion.) e 
Mr. Tennyson asked if Mr. Boucherett 
meant to apply the term “ low radical’ to him 
Mr. Boucunersert—Yes, | did, 
Mr. Tennyson—Then I tell that hon. Gen- 
tleman, though it cost all our friendship, that 


earnest of what will be my future conduct. | Ireturn to him my scorn and contempt—I 


(Three cheers were given for Mr. Pelham at} 


the close of his address ) 

Mr. Tennyson exposed the warfare 
against Sir Wiiliam Ingilby in a mas- 
terly manner :— 

Is there, he said, the slightest doubt, but 
that, if the electors of this northern division 
of the county were left to exercise their own 
free will, my honourable friend, Sir William 
Ingilby—that tried and efficient reformer— 
that honourable baronet who has so long and 
faithfully served the people—would be re- 
turned to Parliament almost by the unanimous 
voice of the whole electoral body. (Cries of 
“He would!” &c.) But he is met, as he has 
told you, by a conspiracy of individuals, who 
have subscribed large sums of money, and 
who have endeavoured to associate themselves 
for the purpose of opposing him in every 
possible way. And why? Because he ven- 
tured to attack my Lord Brownlow in the 
House of Commons. From what has fallen 
from Mr. Boucherett, it appears that that was 
his ground for the opposition against him. 
Now, gentlemen, what are the political aspi- 
rations of Sir Wm. Ingilby ? He proposes to 
administer an efficient and searching reform 
in the church (great cheering), aud he propo- 





throw at him that scorn and contempt iu the 
strongest language in which I could imply it 
—and I beg that he willdeal with it as he 
may deem fit. (Great applause, and some con- 
fusion.) 

Some one in the crowd asked, ‘* What does 
he mean by low radical?” 

Mr. Tennyson continued—I thank that 
Gentleman for his question, which | now re- 
peat; and I beg leave to ask Mr. Boucherett 
another question—Did he authorise, or was 
he privy to, the publication of his letter in the 
shepe of a hand-bill, which has beed so exten- 
sively circulated by the friends of Sir Robert 
Sheffield ? 

Mr. Boucneretr—No, I was not; I never 
heard of its being published until a few days 
azo. 

"Mr. Texnyson—Then I should like to know 
who furnished the copy of that letter which is 
circulated by the friends of Sir Robert Shef- 
field, whom Mr. Boucherett has not the man- 
liness to support, What is the pitiful course 
he is adopting? He tells you, my honour- 
able Friend attacked in Parliament Lord 
Brownlow ; that he used inflammatory lan- 
guage. He wrote that letter, | assume, for the 
purpose of supporting Sir Robert Sheffield, aud 
yet he is not man enough to confess it, Let 
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avy man boldly state his opinions, as Mr. 
Pelham, and, 1! am bound to say, Sir Robert 
Sheffield, have done : but here is agentleman 
who writes one way and acts another.; I 
cannot descend to defend myself from the ca- 
lumnies that honourable Gentleman has stated 
against me; but, for your satisfaction, I will 
say it is trne that I did state at the Lambeth 
Meeting, that, for the present, [ did not think 
the hallut was desirable. [do not admire the 
ballot on principle, and I wish | could see the 
day when we should have no tyrannical Jand- 
Jords making it necessary. I would that every 
Englishman could act as openly and honestly 
as, by the blessing of God’s providence, I am 
enabled to do; for I never give a vote one way 
and promise it another. But alter that meet- 
ing | came down into Lincolnshire to aid my 
honourable Friend, and here! heard of the 
most scandalous goings on, which converted 
me to the ballot. Even this moruing | heard 
an additional fact of undue influence. (Cries 
of ** Name.’’) Well, ] will name: Mr. Gordon, 
son of the dean of Lincolu, wrote to a tenant 
at Middle Rasen to say that he understood he 
had promised a plumper to Mr. Pelbam, but 
he demanded that the tenant should give one 
vote to Sir Robert Sheffield. (Loud cries of 
** Shame.’’) Perhaps Mr. Boucherett thinks 
this au honest proceeding! He thinks bis 
tenants are his vassals! Let hi:n tell me he 
does not! He knows it is his opinion: he | 
thinks his tenantry are to be driven tothe poll 
like a flock of geese. He tells me | changed | 
my opinion of the ballot to save my election | 
for Lambeth; let any may inquire iuto the 
feelings of the people there as to my chance of 
success befure | declared myself favourable to 
the ballot, aud they will find my support 
was €qually effective as vow: I do not believe 
I] gained a single vote by that avowal, while 
on the contrary I raised against myself a vio- 
lent Tory party. Havigg said thus much 
in explanation of what fas fallen from Mr. 
Boucheret:, | will only tell him in conclusion 
that | do not wish to quarrel with him: as to 
his phrase ** low radical,’ it does not fit me, 
and | am regardless of it; but if he does not 
retract what he has said, | must abandun him 
as he bas abandoned me. With reference to 
the transmission of the retort, it was sent toa 
provincial paper by a short-hand writer, and 
as a matter of convenience between journal- 
ists, an early copy, | believe at my recom- 
mendation, was sent to a Lundon newspaper. 
(Loud cheering.). 
Mr. BoucnereTtt— With respect to the. 
phrase ‘* low radical,” 1 applied it only to, 
the political conduct of Mr. Tennyson. 1 con- | 
ceive his conduct to be of the low radical 
class, aud | believe those persons are quite as | 
reat tyrants as the Tory aristucracy. I mean , 








cals seek a reform, not for the purpose of re- 
storing the constitution, but of destroying it. 
(Loud uproar, and cheering from the Pinks.) 


So it appears that all who support 
the ballot are low radicals. We sup- 
pose there will be a split in the Cabinet 
as well as among the reformers, ere 
long ;_for Lord Althorp must feel some- 
what uneasy, when he hears men who 
share his opinions, held up by pretended 
Whigs as low radicals. 

So the Whigs and Tories are united 
against Sir William Ingilby in North 
Lincoln, on these grounds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I request all gentlemen who have 
to write to me, to address their letters 
to me at Boit-court, FLEeEet-sTREET, 
and at no other place. Whatever may 
be the place from which I may date to 
them, I desire them to address their let- 
ters to me at Boit-court; and I notify 
that I will receive no letters not directed 
to that place. I hope that this notifica- 
tion will be sufficient; and that no- 
body will direct letters to me at any 
other place. It signifies not at what 
place I date my letters from, that is the 
place to direct to; this will save a 
great deal of trouble, and a great deal 
of disappointment. 

Several gentlemen have written to 
me for TREES, and I have none of any 


sort to dispose of. 





Mr. COBBETT’S ANSWER to the 
WHIG-MANIFESTO (promulgated by 
Mr. Srantey at Lancaster), against 
such members of the new Parliament 
as shall propose a repeal of the Septen- 
nial Bil’, or as shall propose the adop- 
tion of the Ballot, will be published at 


y low radical, the advocates of the ballot. | Bolt-court, on Thursday, the 10. of 
Mr. TENNYSON — Surely, as a stanch re- 
former you will have some respect for that 
honest man, Lord Althorp ; and he is a friend 

to the ballot. 


Mr. Boucneretr—] mean that low radis | 


January, price threepence; and, that 
it may be circulated widely, at 3s. 4d. 
for 20 copies, and at 12s. 6d. for 100 
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copies. It will contain as much print 
as is usually contained in a two-shilling 
pamphlet. 


COBBETT’S TOUR IN SCOT- 
LAND, including the four Northern 
Counties of England, will be published 
on Thursday, the 10. of January, in a 
neat volume, price 2s. 6d., bound in 
boards. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, Dec. 21, 1832. 


INSOLVENTS. 


IRVINE, J., London, master mariner. 
WEAVER, T., Seuth-st., Spitalfields, cheese- 
monger. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
PEACHEY, J., Regent-street, ironmonger. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


WILKINSON, J., Eamont-bridge, West- 
moreland, clock-maker. 


BANKRUPTS., 


ARMSON, F., Melcombe-place, Dorset-sq., 
builder. 
AYNSLEY, G., North Shields, grocer. 
BACK, H., Margate, grocer. 
BECKENSALL, J., Oxford-st., wine-mercht, 
BROWN, B. » Leeds, flax-spinner. 
CLARKE, J., Birmingham, coal-dealer. 
COURTNEY, T. and G., Old Jewry, clothiers. 
EDNEY, J. jun., Merton, Surrey, victualler. 
GI] LBERT, J., Regent-street, Westminster, 
bookseller. 
HOWELL, E » Bread-street, wine-merchant. 
PHILLIPS, H.,Thame, Oxfordsh., innkeeper. 
REYNOLDS, W. B., Birmingham, draper. 
SURR, J. jun., Belfast, merchant. 


Tuespay, Dec. 25, 1632. 
INSOLVENT. 


TYDEMAN, W., Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
saddler, 


BANKRUPTS. 


BROWN, F., Watford, Herts, grocer. 
CRUNDALL, J., Brixton-road, builder, 
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EVANS, H., Narberth, Pembrokeshire, cort - 
merchant. 

FENSHAM, J., Portman-street, Portman-sq. 
carver, 

FREETHY, T., Acton, Middlesex, carpenter. 

HARDWICK, J., White Hart-yard, Totten- 
ham-court-rvad, horse-dealer. 

HUNT, G. F., High-street, Wapping, and 
Martin’s-lane, Canuon-street, oilman. 

LEAHY, W., Grove, Great Guildford-street, 
Southwark, engineer. 

PHILLIPS, P., J. Cohen, and J. Phillips, 
Birmingham, and Dublin, jewellers. | 

PROCTOR, E. K., Hermes-street, Pentonville, 
engraver. 

REES, J., Bristol, bookseller. 

ROBINSON, W., Stockport, flour-dealer, 

SMITH, N., Warminster, innkeeper. 

SMITH, W., Portsea, draper. 

STOCKALL, J., Kidderminster, coal-mercht. 

WILLIAMS, G., Heurietta-st., Marybonne, 
boarding-house-keeper. 

WILLIAMS, J., Liverpool, builder. 

WRIGHT, H., Southampten-street, Camden- 
town, surgeon, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
M‘NAB, A., Cupar, Fife, coach- maker. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


rRK-LANE, Corn-Excuanee, Dec. 24.— 
We hed a good snpply of wheat to-day from 
Kent and Essex, but very little from the Suf- 
folk coast. The major part being damp in 
hand, was exceedingly heavy sale, at a de- 
cline of from 1s. to 2s. per quarter, but fine 
dry samples supported last week's eth 
still nothing like a clearance could be made, 
as the demand was very slack, which is gene- 
case at this season. 
reithe arrival of barley was large during last 
week, considering the abundant supplies — 
had been in the previous fortnight; and the 
extremely depressed state of the malt — 
has materially tended to the reduction in the 
price of barley, which was full ls. per qr. 
lower to-day on the fine malting qualities, as 
well as on the stained sorts; a — 
bright samples obtained 34s., but one =. . 
33s. were the general prices for that Ps 
tion, and frum 23s. to 25s. for the tinged a 
discoloured, and even at those pate ene 
considerable — remained on ban 
market. 
ere slowly, and in small quanti- 
ties, at an einteners of —— 6d, to 1s. per qtr, 
e fresh corn. 
Pi iene yes va there is no alteration. 


eeeee 60s. to 62s, 
SE 


IT 26s. to 24s. 
ee, ae 
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$i ApvERTISEMENT, 


Peas, White .....+eess.0+ 383. to-40s. | 


—— Builers ....scecees+ 425. to 435. 
Grey eoeeee te eeee te 36s. to 358s. 
Beans, Small ....--ceescee+- 395, to 40s, 
Thek. oc isdticsdaccae Deas 
Oats, Potato,....cececesses 215. to 22s, 
Feed  cecoccvdascsase ce bate OD-S58. 
Flour, per sack .....0-020.. 505, to 35s, 











PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 44s, to 48s. 

Pork, India, new.... 127s. Ud. to —s. 
Mess, new ... 80s. Od. to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....84s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....82s. to 88s. 

Cork ......80s. to 82s, 
Limerick ..80s. to 82s. 
Waterford.. 78s, to 80s. 

Dublin ....76s. to 785. 

Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 78s. 

—— Gloucester, Double. . 46s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 44s, to 50s, 
Edam ..... .-485s. to 50s. 

——— Gouda ...... 485. to 50s. 

Hams, lrish,.......55s. to 66s. 
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SMITHFIELD.—Dec. 24. 


This day’s supply of each kiod of stock was, 
for that of a Monday, very limited ; but, owing 
tu the carcass markets, and most of the cut- 
ting, or retail, butchers’ shops being still 
heavily stocked with their last week’s sup- 
plies, the trade was, with each kind of meat, 
very dull With beef and mutton at a de- 
pression of from 2d. to 4d. per stone; with 
veal and pork at Friday’s quotations. 

The beasts consisted of about equal num- 
bers of short-horns, Devons, and Welsh runts ; 
the two former principally steers and oxen, 
the latter of all ages, in both sexes, chiefly 
from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, - North- 
amptonshire, and our western districts ; with 
a few Hereford steers and oxen, Scots, Norfolk 
home-breds, Town’s-end cows, &c., from 
various quarters. 

Full three-fifths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equal numbers of the 
South Downs, and different white-faced 
crosses ; about one-fifth South Downs ; and 
the remaining fifth about equal numbers of 
Kents, Kentish half-breds, andold Leicesters, 
with a few horned Norfolks, Herefords, horned 
and polled Scotch and Welsh sheep, hornéd 
Dorsets, &c. ; 

Beasts, 1,023; sheep, 7,580; calves, 36; 
pigs, 130, 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Dec. 23. 


The arrivals this week are moderate, but 
the market is dull at the prices of Monday. 
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THE FUN 


3 per Cent. Cons. AM shut. 
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On the 5th of January will be ,»published 


THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1933, OF 
THE ATHENAUM * 
LONDON JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS, 
Price Fourpence, 


as ATHENZUM is the largest lite- 


rary paper, and contains Reviews, with 
copious extracts, of all important New Works, 
Reports (some exclusively and by authority), 
of all that is interesting in the proceedings of 
the Learned and Scieatific Societies; with 
Abstracts of the more important papers. Au- 
thentic accounts of all Scientific Voyages and 
Expeditions ; Original Papers and Poems: 
Criticisms on Art, Critical Notices of Exbibi- 
tions, New Prints, the Opera, Concerts, 
Theatres, &c.; Biographical Notices of Dis- 
tinguished Men, with Miscellanies—including 
allthat is likely to interest the informed and 
intelligent. 

Published every Saturday, No.2, Catherine- 
street, Strand, Londow ; and may be ordered 
of all Booksellers. . 

The ATHENEUM is confined exclusively to 
subjects connected with Literature, Science, 
and Art; and each yearly volume forms a per- 
fect history for the period, of ae of 
permauent interest to the informed intel- 
ligent. It places the reader, however, far 
distant, on an equality, in point of informa- 
tion, with the best-informed circles of the 
Metropolis ; and, the Proprietors being wholly 
unconnected with the book-trade, it will be 
found valuable to Members of Literary So- 
cieties, te Reading-rooms, Buok-clubs, and to 
ali Gentlemen, as a guide to the purchase of 
New Works. 

N.B.—It is earnestly requested, that such 
persons as intend to become Subscribers for 
the New Year, will g've their orders forthwith 
to a local Bookseller; as, in consequence 
the delay at the beginuing of this year, the 
Proprietors were under the necessity of rc- 
printing no less than seven numbers. 
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END OF VOLUME LXXVIIl. 
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Printed by William Cobbett, Jehnson’s-coart: 4” 
published by him, at 11, Bolt court, Fleet street. 
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